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‘Etitorial. 


THE claims of religion are impera- 
tive or they are of no avail. The 
church that is content with divided 
allegiance is to-day and always a 
menace to the state, a hindrance to 
progress. Your seventh day piety, 
your Saturday complacency and 
Sunday anxiety are the foes of the 
home. They slaughter children and 
murder lives in a way that is infin- 
itely cruel. 


THE success of the so-called ‘‘ Peo- 
ple’s Institute,’’ in Chicago, ought to 
teach many others to ‘‘go and do like- 
wise.’’ Externally this is what once 
was a ‘‘ Republican Wigwam,”’ trans- 
formed into an auditorium suitable for 
winter uses. It is‘used for popular 
lectures and entertainments on Friday 
evenings, and University Extension 
work on Sunday afternoons. Twenty- 
five cents admits any one to the build- 
ing, or six tickets can be bought for 
One dollar. The Second Regiment 
band <«liscourses sweet music in con- 
nection with the Sunday afternoon 
lectures, and there are frequently 
Other musical and song numbers. 
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The attendance thus far has been phe- 
nomenally large, and the revenue 
from tickets has been sufficient to 
meet the expenses. The cause for 
this success is easy to find. Here is 
an wunsectarian platform devoted to 
the education of the community on 
high themes. In any town, big or 
small, where there is courage and lib- 
erality enough to try this experiment 
with care and prudence, a similar, or 
greater success, may be reached. 


THERE is said to be a scarcity of 
carved toys this year. There was a 
drought in the mountain regions of 
Bavaria last summer, so that the lit- 
tle lathes run by the mountain 
streams were idle. So is the pleas- 
ure of the favored child on Michigan 
avenue, in Chicago, linked to the 
hunger of the peasant child in the 
valleys of Bavaria. They are inter- 
national whether they know it or not. 
The problem of the age is, ‘‘ how to 
teach these children to be conscious 
of their interdependence.’’ 


THE only theology which practi- 
cally concerns the preacher, or any- 
body else, is sociology. What or 
where God is in his own absolute 
nature, is a matter we can not deter- 
mine and which is consequently a 
matter of little importance. But 
God made manifest in the flesh, God 
revealed in babe and mother, God 
incarnate in toiling and moiling mil- 
lions, God revealed in primrose, priest 
and prophet, he is the object of study, 
he challenges our reverence, he de- 
mands our all. Here no divided rey- 
erences suffice. 


Apropos of our Whittier Memorial 
number, a venerable reader of UNITY 
sent us some leaves from his scrap- 
book, yellow with age. On the re- 
verse side of one of the leaves was 
pasted Wendell Phillips’ Commemo- 
re‘.on address on the death of Theo- 
dore Parker, which the heading says 
was delivered in Boston, June, 17th., 
1860. Some of his reflections, given 
below, indicate that great orator’s 
power, which he derived, partly, from 
the habit of plain speaking. It was 
pert talk then, somewhat pertinent 
yet: 

‘The lesson of Theodore Parker’s 
preaching was love. Let me read for 
you a sonnet still among his papers. 


Oh Brother!.who for us didst meekly 
wear 
The Crown of Thorns about thy radiant 
brow ; 
What Gospel from the Father didst thou 
bear, 
Our hearts to cheer, making us happy 
now? 
’Tis this alone, the immortal Saviour cries, 
To fill thy heart with ever-active love ; 
Love for the wicked as in sin he lies, — 
Love for thy Brother here, thy God 
above ; 
Fear nothing ill, ’twill finish in its day, 
Live for the Good, taking the iil thou 
must ; 
Toil with thy might, with manly labor pray, 
Living and loving learn thy God to trust, 
And He will shed upon thy soul the bless- 
ings of the just. 


“Standing in these old ways, I can- 
not but suspect the Unitarian pulpits 
of some latent and cowardly distrusts 
of their own creed, when I see that if 
one comes from them to our orthodox 
ranks, and believes a great deal more 
than they do, he is treated with rev- 
erend respect ; but let him go out on 


the other side, and believe a very 
little less, and the whole startled body 
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join in begging the world not to think 
them naturally the parents of such 
horrible and dangerous heresy !"’ 


Tak Omaha World-Herald reads 
this legitimate lesson out of the Mor- 
mon story,—a story not yet finished, 
but one which will challenge the fut- 
ure historian to write a record of a 
strange. mingling of inspiration and 
superstition, of fanaticism and,sense. 
When the final story is told it will 
show more sincerity than fraud, and 
will redound more to the credit than 
the disgrace of human nature. Better 
go wrong with a holy purpose, a high 
zeal, than to stay right in dead com- 
placency, or halting and _ nerveless 
timidity. This is the lesson, we take 
it, of Browning’s ‘‘ Statue and the 
Bust,’’ a lesson still more impressively 
taught in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Brand’? : 

President Harrison’s grant of amnesty 
rings down the curtain on a dark drama, 
which happily escaped being a tragedy. It 
has been a drama of wondrous interest. It 
has told of a people guided by the voice of 
a modern prophet ; of a desert conquered ; of 
tradition defined ; of a patriarchal govern- 
ment of supreme authority in the very heart 
of a republic; of the building of unique and 
beautiful structures: of a marvelous thrift, 
industry, ingeniousness, temperance and 
unity of purpose. It is one of the interest- 
ing stories of the world’s vast book. And 
that its fzs is not written in blood shows 


how much this age has, after all, improved 
upon those of the past. 


Last week we published a search- 
ing address by the daughter of one 
of Massachusetts’ most favored sons, 
entitled ‘‘ Why so Many more Women 
than Menin our Churches?’’ Pro- 
fessor Starr, in a most attractive and 
mind-opening course of lectures en- 
titled ‘‘ First Steps in Human Prog- 
ress,’’ at the All Souls University 
Extension center, lays down repeat- 
edly the principle that evolution 
proves that women and priests have 
been in the past, the habitual conserv- 
atives, that have retained forms 
beyond their significance, and give to 
venerable customs a potency that facts 
do not warrant. Rev. G. B. Penny, 
Pastor of the church at Geneva, has 
recently sent out five questions to the 
men of his community seeking light 
upon the mystery, why men do not 
go to church. He finds 574 regis- 
tered voters in Geneva, but on the 4th 
day of December, there were present, 
at the churches of the village, only 
ninety-three men, the Congregational, 
Methodist, Unitarian and Swedish 
Lutheran churches being open. Mr. 
Penny had received, when last we 
heard from him, some sixty answers. 
When the returns are all in we hope 
he will give UNiTy readers the benefit 
of his studies. 


As our readers have already no- 
ticed, the Council of the National 
Conference has concluded to postpone 
the Saratoga meeting one year. This 
leaves the field wholly open for the 
Inter-national Unitarian Congress, 
which, according to present arrange- 
ment, will begin September 16, with 
two sessions under the auspices of the 
Parliament of Religions, in one of the 
great halls in the Art Building on the 
Lake front, these to be followed by a 
Congress one week in duration, in one 
of the available large church audi- 
toriums of the city, provided for us 
by the Congress authorities. The 
Provisional Program is already ar- 
ranged and is on its way to the 


various members of the Advisory 
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Council appointed by the Auxiliary, 
for further advice and suggestion. 
For obvious reasons, it would be im- 
proper to give this program to the 
public until their advice is received, 
but we can confidently promise full 
printed programs given to the world 
in the early spring, five months before 
the meeting, ample time for its pro- 
mulgation. Meanwhile, let every- 
body make their plans to be present. 
Secure your rooms early. We cannot 
hope that the arrangements previously 
announced for Unity Building, near 
the Fair grounds, can be adequate to 
accommodate all the Unitarians who 
will be in the city at that time, but 
we will take care of as many as we 
can, and those who make the first ap- 
plication will be the surest of accom- 
modation. 


WILLIAM H. JEFFREY, 1n a recent 
number of the American Journal of 
Politics, discusses the question ‘* how 
to abolish war’’ and recomends the 
use of such a tribunal as now exists 
to settle interstate difhculties, to be 
known as the Supreme Court of nations. 
He says the wisdom of placing inter- 
national disputes under a general 
judiciary department cannot be ques- 
tioned. This plan once perfected, 
war would no longer be a menace to 
nations. Standing armies and navies 
would be unknown and millions of 
people would be returned to agricult- 
ural and mechanical pursuits and 
billions of dollars would be left with 
the people instead of being expended 
annually in thesupport of those great 
armies for no other purpose than the 
destruction of human life and pro- 
perty. It would seem that Herbert 
Spencer’s ‘‘religion of amity’’ and 
religion of enmity’’ are beginning to 
work out that evolution to higher 
issues that will, it ‘‘is hoped by and 
by cease to exhibit to the world the 
inconsistencies of a people who give to 
their soldiers the euphemistic title 
‘defenders of their country’ and 
then exclusively use them as invaders 
of other countries—a people which at 
home cannot tolerate the thought that 
inferiority shall bear the self-inflicted 
evils of inferiority, but abroad has no 
compunction in using bullet and 
bayonet to whatever extent is need- 
ful for conquest of the uncivilized, 
arguing that the inferior should be re- 
placed by the superior. Such a people 
must think crookedly about the ulti- 
mate principles of right and wrong.’’ 
Slowly from the confusion of contend- 
ing and antagonistic emotions justice 
is being evolved. 


The Greatness of Goodness. 


In the death of ex-President Hayes 
we have lost a man who was too good 
to win fame in American politics, too 
noble 'to have become a party hero. 
When he became the standard-bearer 
of a party his excellencies disap- 
pointed it. He could not lend himself 
to partisan schemes and partisan in- 
terests. While in the chair he be- 
came the president of the whole 
country, inaugurated the higher 
methods of reconstruction, and did 
more than any other president could, 
or would do, since the war, towards 
making civil service a reality and not 
a profession. After his term of office 
had expired, he became a CITIZEN 


'again who allied himself with the 
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cause of the criminal and the un- 
fortunate of every class. It is hard 
to promote a President of the United 
States, but it was a step upward from 
the executive chair in Washington to 
the presidency of the national con- 
gress of charities and corrections.. 

All honor to the man who remanied 
sweet, loving, diligent to the end of 
life. The man who was more an 
American than a Republican; more 
of a reformer than a politician, an 
officer, but not an office-seeker. Let 
our youths be taught that goodness 
is greatness, that to be interested in 
ideals, to be willing to work for the 
unfortunate, to be friend to friendless 
is the latest and highest development 
of character. Rutherford B. Hayes 
was a gentleman! His name will in- 
crease in luster when time is permitted 
to make its final discrimination and 
selections. 


Heretic Than Dr. 
Briggs. 


A Greater 


The great Church of England con- 
tains many clergymen who go much 
further and are more outspoken in 
their heresies than Dr. Briggs, and 
it seldom to-day brings them to trial 
or troubles them for it. Such men 
as Canon Freemantle have told us 
this and proved it in their own per- 
sons. Two years ago, Rev. Dr. 
Momerie told us in the /orum that 
some Anglican clergymen regard all 
the New Testament miracle stories as 
‘“aftergrowths’’; that some think 
much of the Bible teaching ‘‘ about 
right and wrong and about the na- 
ture of Deity is utterly false and pro- 
foundly pernicious ’’ ; that some even 
question the supreme value of the 
Christian religion, ‘‘and one well- 
known divine, Canon ‘Taylor, em- 
phatically asserts the superior eff- 
cacy, under certain circumstances, 
of the religion of Mohammed.’’ 
He said in the judicial decisions in 
the time of the ‘‘ Essays and Re- 
views,’’ it was ‘‘ laid down that the 
books of the Bible may be subjected 
to the fullest and freest criticism, and 
that a clergyman is within his rights 
even if he accuses an inspired author 
of wilful and deliberate dishonesty.’’ 
He said, ‘‘in the English Church, as 
at present constituted, the priesthood 
is open to men altogether irrespective 
of the doctrines they believe.’’ 

And now in the last fortnightly 
Review, Rev. Dr. Momerie shows in 
himself how far an English clergy- 
man can go, and writes heresies be 
fore which those of Dr. Briggs look 


pale. He classes together ‘‘ Isaiah, 
Confucius, Zoroaster, Gautama, 


Christ and Mohammed,’’ as prophets, 
and shows how the noble religion of 
all of them has afterward been per- 
verted by their followers. But he 
says the religion of Jesus has been 
perverted worst of all, and that 
‘* Christ and Christianity are wide as 
the poles asunder.’’ He says even 
the Gospels distort Jesus’ teachings, 
and that ‘‘ the New Testament, more 
often than not perhaps, misrepre- 
sents him.’’ He says, ‘‘it is now 
established, beyond the possibility of 
reasonable dispute, that the Gospel 
miracles—except possibly those of 
healing—were altogether imaginary.’’ 
He says the docrine of ‘‘ propitiation 
by blood’’ is quite contrary to 
Christ’s teaching, and that this and 
that of predestination ‘‘ constitute 
the most savage superstition which 
has ever existed in the world.’’ The 
doctrine of imputed righteousness he 
calls ‘‘the most egregious nonsense.” 
In answer to the doctrine that 
Christ’s sacrifice was needed to sat- 
isfy divine justice, he replies that 
‘*the God of orthodoxy has no jus- 
tice to satisfy;’’ that to punish 
mankind for the disobedience of a 
single pair and ‘‘to accept one per- 
son’s suffering as a set-off against 
another person’s sin,’’ is ‘‘ injustice 
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of the foulest dye.’’ He says, ‘‘ the 
god of orthodoxy is the very wicked- 
est being which it is possible for the 
human mind to conceive.’’ So far 
does this clergyman of the English 
Church go in his heresy. 

But not the less does Rev. Dr. 
Momerie believe most emphatically 
that religion remains and is increas- 
ing. Tothe complaint that religion 
is dying out, he replies that ‘‘ we 
should be more correct in saying that 
it is yet to come,’’ and that ‘‘ the un- 
dying religion of the future is taking 
the place’’ of these dying doctrines. 
He believes that this religion will see 
a better God than ever before. He 
gives the following verses written 
by a bishop ; 

The parish priest of austerity 

Climbed up in a high church steeple, 

To be nearer God so that he might hand 

His word down to the people. 
Andin sermon script he daily wrote 
What he thought was sent from heaven, 

And fie dropped it down on the people’s 

heads 

Two times one day in seven. 

In his age God said, ‘Come down and 
die!’ 

And he cried out from the steeple, 

‘‘ Where art thou, Lord?’’ And the Lord 

replied, 

‘‘Down here among my people.’’ 

Dr. Momerie holds that the belief 
in immortality, too, will remain. He 
also thinks the religion of the future 
will be called Christianity ; since 
Christ was the greatest of the ancient 
prophets,—greater than any except 
Buddah in the charm of his  person- 
ality, greater than all in his religion, 
‘the attainment of righteousness 
through love.’’ He’ thinks the 
church, too, will remain. But it will 
have to be reformed radically and 
not by ‘‘any patching up of the 
Articies, any tinkering of the creeds.’’ 
He says: ‘‘ The church must get rid 
altogether of what she now regards as 
fundamental. She must take a fresh 
start from Christ: The last two thou- 
sand years of ecclesiastical night- 
mare must be as though they had 
never been.’’ Religion will rest 
upon righteousness and righteousness 
alone. For, as Dr. Momerie said in 
a former article: ‘‘ A church founded 
on the idea of righteousness is part 
of that eternal and universal church, 
which existed long before the Chris- 
tian era, and which will continue to 
exist when every ecclesiastical insti- 
tution in Christendom has collapsed.’’ 
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An English Heretic Honored. 


The brag of America is again re- 
buked. Our boasted liberality and 
progressive qualities are challenged. 
While the United States is full of re- 
ligious reactions and denominational 
anxieties for soundness and for peace 
in its church life, and the heresy 
trials of Drs. Briggs and Smith were 
in progress, the eminent scholars of 
England were doing honor to the 
venerable scholar who, doubtless had 
much to do in teaching our American 
heretics their heresies. The vener- 
able Gladstone has been calling the 
attention of the Queen to the public 
services of one, who, with himself, 
has walked in the serene paths of 
scholarship, beyond the line of eighty 
years. Like our own Martineau, Dr. 
Samuel Davidson, one of the pioneers 
of the higher criticism in the English 
language is still youthful in mind, still 
going on. The following, from the 
Scotsman, is interesting reading : 

AWARD OF A PENSION TO THE REV. 
SAMUFL DaAvipson, D. D., L. L. D.—Inti- 
mation has just been received that the 
Queen, on the recommendation of Mr. 
Gladstone has been pleased to award a pen- 
sion of £100 a year on the Civil List to Dr. 
Samuel Davidson in recognition of his emi- 
nent scholarship and his important contribu- 
tion to theological science. Dr. Davidson 
who is now in his eighty-fourth year, has 
been known for more than half a century, 


as a maste rof the modern German criticism, 
especially of the New Testament; and his 


learned works on Biblical criticism, intro- 
duction and cognates have exercised grea, 
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these sciences, in all 
countries. 

He is still in full possession of all his in- 
tellectual power, and is understood to be 
busily engaged in prosecuting his literary 
work. 

A memorial, setting forth his great ser- 
vices to the cause of theology was lately 
forwarded from Edinboro,’ to the Prime 
Minister who gave it prompt and favorable 
consideration. It was mainly promoted by 
Dr. Gloag, late minister of Galashields, 
now resident in Edinboro’ and it was cordi- 
ally supported by leading theologians and 
laymen of different churches and schools. 
Among the signatures were Duke of Argyle, 
Lords Napier and Ettrick, the Bishop of 
Durham, Canon Farrar, Dr. Doweth, Profs. 
Sanday, Driver, and Host; Principal Fair- 
bairn, Principal Drummond, Dr. Salmond of 
Dublinson, Principal Cuningham, Sir W. 
Muir, Professors Flint, Charteris, Taylor, 
Calderwood, and Kirkpatrick, Dr. Cameron 
Lees, Principal Rainy, Dr. Blaikie, Dr. 
Dods, Dr. A. B. Davidson, Sir Thomas 
Clark, Sheriff McCray, Mr. Thomas McNie, 
Advocate, and others. The recognition 
thus bestowed upon the distinguished and 
venerable Scholar, has been. gratefully 
acknowledged by him. 


Ienglish-speaking 


That our readers may more fully 
appreciate what kind of a man is thus 
honored, and where the question of 
Biblical Criticism now stands among 
the intelligent in England, we quote 
at length from a private letter of Dr. 
Davidson to our friend, John Burn- 
ham, of Batavia, who, in a quiet, 
post-ofhce mission way, has done 
much to acquaint American readers 
with Dr. Davidson’s works and views. 
Some of this matter was printed in 
UNITY some years ago, when it was 
first received, but itis good enough to 
start it again on its rounds. 


‘‘Inspiration properly belongs to persons, 
not to books. The authors of the different 
works contained in the collection called the 
Bible— of most of whom we know little or 
nothing, sometimes not even the name— 
were men of various intelligence and en- 
dowments. Possessing unequal gifts, their 
productions are of unequal value. As in- 
fallibility belongs to God aione, none of 
them was infallible in what he said or wrote. 
Each wrote according to his light and the 
purpose he had in view. Contradictions, 
inconsistencies, errors both intellectual and 
moral, are observable in their writings. 
Some were far ahead of their time, as the 
old Hebrew prophets ; others were but little 
or not atallin advance. The sacred books 
proceeded from spiritual men living in 
different ages and amid different surround- 
ings. Perhaps it is scarcely correct to call 
them all spiritual men ; for he to whom we 
owe the book of Esther, which is little else 
than a romance, never mentions God, while 
the author of Ecclesiastes, an old bachelor 
with a skeptical turn of mind and a tinge 
of Epicureanism besides, had very little 
spirituality. The conclusion of his treatise, 
which was appended to it by others, saved 
the whole from being excluded from the 
canon. But I must refer tomy work on the 
cgnon for these and other details. 

There is no warrant in the Bible itself for 
calling it'‘‘the word of God.’’ The word of 
God is 77 the Bible, but the Bible is not the 
word of God. And, as the word of God 
comes through human instruments, it can- 
not be perfectly pure. Its purity is con- 
ditioned and modified by the earthen ves- 
sels it is lodged in. 

‘The diversities of doctrine contained 
in the New Testament are pointed out 
pretty fully in my ‘ Introduction to the New 
Testament.’ The religion of Christ should 
always be separated from the Christian 
religion, as the teaching of Christ differs 
from thatof St. Paul. What is wanted at 
the present day is to bring men back to the 
ethical and parabolic teaching of him who 
was pre-eminently the Son of God; 2. ¢., to 
the Sermon on the Mount and the parables. 
It is very difficult to get at what Christ 
really said, but I think his most authentic 
teaching is embodied in the Sermon on the 
Mount and the parables. The difficulty 
arises from the fact that the reporters were 
dependent on written and on oral tradition, 
both of which had been incrusted with 
legendary and mythical matter. As the 
Gospels passed through processes of redac- 
tion, with the exception of the fourth, and 
did not appear in their present state till the 
second century, there was plenty of time to 
surround parts of the biography with a mythi- 
cal haze. The view which the first believers 
in Christ took of his person was what is 
called the Ebionite—Unitarian— one. This, 
however, was soon lifted up to a higher 
stage, not only by the Apocalypse—A. D. 
68 or beginning of 69—but by St. Paul’s 
epistles andthe fourth Gospel. The apostle 
of the Gentile held the Arian view of Christ, 
so far as he speaks of him as the man from 
heaven or the heavenly man, implying his 
pre-existence. But he never notices the 
miraculous conception. The fourth Gospel 
by introducing ideas from Alexandrian 


Platonism carried the view of Christ’s per- 


influence on the development and study of 


son even higher than Paul—higher eve) 
than the post-Pauline epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians—see my ‘ Introduction 
to the New Testament.’ The doctrine of 
the Trinity is a post-apostolic development. 

‘I have explained at some length my 
views of man’s future in the book whos. 
title I have already given. I believe that 
man is created immortal, that the punish- 
ment of the wicked hereafter will be remed.- 
ial, and that all will be finally happy. The 
fatherhood of God involves the idea of per- 
fect felicity to his children. Ifa Being of 
infinite goodness and love controls the 
boundless universe, we cannot but cherish 
the hope that such goodness and love wil] 
overcome evil. All rational creatures wil] 
be happy forever in the enjoyment of their 
Father’s love. One who purified 
and exalted the Messianic idea, who taught 
the fatherhood of God, who was without 
sin, who exemplified the divine in humanity 
as it never had been and probably never 
will be, who was the image of the unseen 
One, and inaugurated a religion which has 
all the essentials of universality, can not have 
inculeated the fearful doctrine of endless 
tortnre in the next world. 

‘‘T had intended to speak of what is 
called original sin and the atonement, but 
must conclude. The former was rightly 
termed by Adam Clarke ‘original non- 
sense ;’ the latter must be resolved into 
self-sacrifice. The moral and spiritual in. 
fluence of Christ’s self-sacrificing love upon 
sinful man is the reconciliation to God 
which is effected by the Gospel.’’ 


Men and Things. 


THE application of electricity in the menu- 
facture of aluminum has already reduced the 
cost of the coming metal, in England, from 
half a guinea to two shillings per pound. 


REv. J. H. BARROwS, chairman of the 
general committee on the Parliament of Re 
ligions, is preparing the life of Henry Ward 
Beecher for the series of American reform- 
ers. 


Miss RAY FRANK, of Oakland, Cal., is 
studying for the Jewish pulpit, and the 


Jewish Messenger anticipates a cordial wel- 


come, and hopes others will follow the 
brave woman’s example. 


It costs about three cents per second to talk 
over the long-distance telephone between 
Chicago and New York, but it is said that 
the other day a man made, or saved $12,000 
by doing about $250 worth of talking over 
the line. 


AND still the cowardly, cruel work goes 
on, 800,000 pairs of bird wings being recently 
received by one London dealer, all for the 
sake of pleasing the ladies. The rash cruelty 
of man has become proverbial, but the 
cruelty that springs from the conservative 
fashion-loving women thay even exceed it. 


A CHINESE gentleman, Toy Wing Sang, 
has organized a company of American and 
Chinese capitalists for the purpose of intro- 
ducing electrical railways and lighting in 
Canton and other Chinese cities. Fourteen 
million dollars have already been subscribed. 
This is most effective missionary work. Let 
the light shine in dark places. 


Dr. MIVART, who has won fame by his suc- 
cess in putting an eminent evolutionist, and 
a devout Roman Catholic into one pair of 
shoes, has recently been arguing in the Cov- 
temporary Review that there may be a good 
deal of happiness in hell after all. But the 
happiness possible in hell, perhaps, is the 
most hellish thing of all. While sin burns 
there is hope. When the soul has gone be- 
yond the pale of suffering it’s very sad. 


FRANCIS MARION CRAWFORD, the novel- 
ist, has had one of the most varied of lives. 
A child of a great artist, an American born 
in Italy, a student in the schools of the 
United States, England and Germany; by 
the time he was twenty-five he could speak 
siw languages, and was an adept in Sanscrit, 
he has had a newspaper experience in India 
and is now happily living with wife and 
four children at Sorrento on the Bay of 
Naples. 


THE Christian Union has this encourag- 
ing word to the worker in the Sunday-schoo! 
who labors for internal rather than externa! 
results. ‘‘ The ideal Sunday-school is not 
measured by the numbers attending, the 
amount of Bible crammed memoriter OF 
otherwise, vociferation in singing, or evel 
punctillious order in deportment. It 15 
measured by the quality and degree of faith, 
hope and love enkindled in the hearts of the 
pupils.’’ 


ASTRONOMERS, after having studied tlic 
spider products of the world, have come to 
the conclusion that the United States spiders 
manufacture the best article, and their 
thread is used to mark the lenses of the best 
glasses. An attempt to ‘‘ farm’? spiders after 
the fashion of silk-v orms has failed, because, 
after the fashion of theologians, they are too 
much given to quarreling, and ‘driving 
out heretics.’’ All spiders not willing t° 


subscribe to the creed are either driven out 
or eaten up by the others. 
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Sonnet. 


All ts sing of death, yet not in tones 
Of wailing sadness ani of dull despair 
Are borne to us their voices on the air; 

But, from the midst of human cries and 

groans, 

Their chorus floating high and far disowns 
Its iowly birth in vales of pain, of care ; 
And, strengthened by their songs, we 

learn to bear , 

Our burdens and to stifle back our moans 
In trust that kindly time will bring relief. 

So sing, O poets, sing, still sing of death, 
Teaching that Love is lord of every grief, 

And dies not with the passing of the breath : 
Thus comforted, we gain, while weary 

ways are trod, 
The larger life and greater faith in God. 
ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y.., 


ll Als 


The Poetry of William Watson. 


The poet-plant is of rare growth 
and blossoms but infrequently. In 
England, however, has bloomed a 
poetry of such perfection of form, 
such delicacy and sweetness as seldom 
sheds its fragrance upon our age of 
‘‘prose and reason.’’ 

Mr. Grant Allen discovered to the 
‘nglish public the poetry of William 
Watson in a charming ‘‘ Note on a 
New Poet”’ in the fortnightly Review. 
Mr. Besant had before him noted the 
charm of this poet and Mr. Howells 
had made the readers of Harper's 
Magazine richer by extracting a few 
choice quotations from the little vol- 
ume entitled ‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave.”’ 
It appears that the first poems were 
published in Liverpool and that until 
a comparatively short time ago when 
‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave’’ appeared, the 
poet had received little private and 
scarcely any public appreciation. How 
so choice a poet could have failed to 
receive recognition for so long a time 
it is diffeult to understand. Since 
even mediocrity receives undue notice, 
one might expect a larger recognition 
of poetic worth. We have our full 
meed of verse and Mr. Watson recog- 
nizes this and voices for us what we 
would say of the mere verifier in lan- 
guage perfectly apt to the occasion, 
which though not in his best vein 
Shows his discrimination and affords 


us definition of what we know to be | 


a misused vocation. Of much of the 
so-called poetic work of to-day he 
writes, ‘‘Peace—peace and rest: 


Ah, how the lyre is loth, 

Or powerless even to give what all men 
seek ! 

Kither it deadens with ignoble sloth 

Or deafens with shrill tumult, loudly weep, 


Where isthe singer whose large notes and 
clear, 

Can heal and arm and plenish and sustain ? 

So, one with empty music floods the ear, 

And one the heart refreshing tires the 
brain. 


And idly tuneful, the loquacious throng, 
Flutter and twitter, prodigal of time, 

And little masters make a toy of song, 

Till grave men weary of the sound of rhyme, 


And some go prankt in faded antique dress, 

Abhorring to be hale and glad and free ; 

And some parade a consciousness natural- 
ness, 

The scholar’s, not the child’s, simplicity. 


In this connection a thought pre- 
sents itself from Mr, Matthew Arnold. 
In his study of Wordsworth, he 
draws from Epictetus an apt and strik- 
ing analogy between the poetry 
whose chief aim is an appeal to the 
queen, pleasing in form and melody, 
but which has no serious application 
to life, and inns or stopping places on 
the journey home: We may find in 
this figure a just judgment of the 
work of many of the poets of the day. 
They do not, having stopped by the 
way, merit our most serious criticism 
however strong may be the transient 
charm, It is with thankfulness, 
therefore that we find a poet whose 
aim is straight ‘‘home’’ who has not 
stopped amidst the fascinations ot 


these qualities with high poetic 
thought, meeting in some _ sense, 
Wordsworth’s fine estimate of poetry 
as ‘‘the true breath and finer spirit of 
all knowledge.’’ This may be~too 
high praise of Mr. Watson’s poetry. 
He cannot in strict justice be called a 
great poet and language applicable 
only to greatness would be misapplied 
in characterizing his poetry ; yet it is 
not unsuggestive of the finest ele- 
ments of poeticalthought. Its appeal 
is to the spirit and the intellect. It 
deals with those higher manifestations 
which alone are of permanent interest 
or potency, and herein lies its claim 
to our serious consideration. His 
own distinction between the poetry 
that makes its appeal to the fancy 
and the which is of permanent value, 
marks him a poet of the first rank in 
feeling and appreciation if not in 
actual performance. The readers of 
his poetry will be interested in his 
characterization of the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth century poets, though 
his eager, poetic spirit is unduly in- 
tolerant of the classical school of 
English verse. He has a rare insight 
into the most exquisite quality of 
poetry. His estimate of the great 
poets of England is of great value and 
our admiration of him is the more 
heightened that his poetical tributes 
are themselves marked by the most 
rare and delicate expression. He 
writes : 
From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with 
thvime, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of gray, 
It fluttered here and there, nor swept in 
vain, 
dusty haunts 
dwell, — 
Then 1n a cadence soft as summer rain, 
And sad from Auburn voiceless, drooped 
and fell. 
It drooped and fell, and one ’neath Northern 
skies, 
With Southern heart, who tilled his father’s 
field, 
Found Poesy a dying, bade her rise 
And touch quick Nature's hem and go forth 
healed.”’ 


The where futile echoes 


Upon receiving Professor Dowden’s 
‘* Life of Shelley,’’ he gives us, with 
refined intuition, these thoughts. 


First, ere I slake my hunger, let me thank 
The giver of the feast. For feast it is 


that are perhaps the most satisfying | 
and the most delicately discriminate | 
of the best elements in his poetry, | 
who sung a song so gotten of the im- | 
mediate soul, : 
So instant from the vital fount of | 
things. Yet with all Matthew Ar- 
nold’s keen criticism, he seems in his 
essay to have missed a high note in 
Wordsworth’s poetry which Mr. | 
Watson touches with unerring sym- 
pathy. | 
‘‘ For weary feet, the gift of rest | 
Not peace that yrows by Lethe, scentless | 
flower, | 
| 


There in white languors to decline and 
cease ; 

But peace whose names are also rapture, | 
power, 


Clear sight and love ; for these are parts of | 
peace,’’ | 
In Mr. Arnold’s exquisite ‘‘ Me- | 
morial Verses’’ we find something of | 
this same quality expressed. Mr. 
Peter does not quite ruin it though | 
defining it much less clearly, so that 
we do not feel it 4s a pre-eminent gift | 
of the poet. He says, ‘‘ For Words- | 
worth the influence of nature tended 


By raising nature to the dignity of 
human thought he gives it power and 


level of nature and gives him thereby 


solemnity,’’ and again ‘‘a sort of Bib- 
lical depth and solemnity hangs over 
this strange, new, passionate, pastoral 
world of which he first raised the 
image and the reflection of which some 


from him.’’ 
Mr. Peter in relation to a unique fac- 
ulty of Wordsworth. ‘‘ An intimate 
consciousness ’’ he says ‘‘of the ex- 
pression of natural things, which 
weighs, listens, penetrates, where the 
earlier mind passed roughly by, is a 
large element in the complexion of 
modern poetry.’’ That this intimate 
consciousness of nature is Words- 
worth’s, is most true and its supreme 
value lies in the fact that he makes us 
sharers. of this consciousness. His is 


a literal ‘‘ reading of earth’’ in a 
mauner so intimate that he has 


changed the face of nature and in a 
remarkable sense makes it possible 
for us to feel that kinship with natural 


Though of ethereal, trauslunary fair— 

His story who pre-eminently of men 

Seemed nourished upon star-beams and the 
staff 


Of rainbows, and the tempest and the 
foam : 

Who hardly brooked on his impatient soul 

The fleshly trammels ; whom at last the sea 

Gave to the fire, from whose wild arms the 


winds 

Took him, and shook him broadcast to the 
world.’’ . 

‘Shelley, the hectic flame-iike rose of 


verse, 
All colour, and all odor and all bloom.”’ 


In the same poem he pays tribute 
to the power of Wordsworth, the 


verse. Keats and Shelley had in turn 
‘‘sung him captive,’’ but the voice of 
Wordsworth had ‘‘sung him free,”’ 
and in verse which we cannot but 
compare with some of the work of 
the great poets, he sings : 

‘‘And then athird voice long unheeded— 

held 
Claustral and cold, 


tame— 
Found me at last with ears to hear. 


and dissonant and 


It sang : 


Of lowly sorrows and familiar joys, 

Of simple manhood, artless womanhood, 

And childhood fragrant as the limpid morn; 

And from the homely matter high at hand 

Rising and radiating it disclosed 

Spaces and avenues, calm heights and 
depths 

Of vision, whence I saw each blade of grass 

With roots that groped about eternity, 

And in each drop of dew upon each blade 

The mirror of the inseparable All.’’ 


We come now to a consideration of 
the poem which gives the name to 
the English editions of Mr. Watson’s 
book, ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Grave.”’ 

Matthew Arnold and Walter Peter 


form and melody and yet who unites 


have given us studies of Wordsworth, 


inspirer of so much of his finest 


things which is so largely a modern 
heritage. 

To this marvelous intimacy with 
nature Mr. Watson does not fail to 
bear poetic witness, he does not miss 
one choicest note of that beloved poet 
of his heart. ‘‘ The Seer’’ strayed 
not from earth’s human pale; but the 
mysterious face of common things. 


He mirrored as the moon in Rydal mere 
Is mirrored, when the breathless night 
hangs blue ; 
Strangely remote she seems and wondrous 
near, 
And by some nameless difference born 
anew. 


He heard that vast heart beating—thou 
did’st press 
Thy childso close, and lovest him unaware. 
Thy beauty gladdened him; yet he scarce 
less 
Had loved thee, had he never found thee 
fair ! 


For thou wast not as legendary lands 
To which with curious eyes and ears we 
roam, . 
Nor was thou as a fane ’mid solemn sands, 
Where palmers halt at evening. Thou 
wast home. 


And here at home, still bides he; but he 
sleeps, 
Not to be wakened even at thy word 
Though we, vague dreamers, dream he some- 
times keeps, | 
An ear still open to thy voice still heard.— 


Thy voice, as heretofore about him blown, 
Forever blown about his silence now; _ 
Thy voice, though deeper, yet so like his 

own, 
That almost, when he sang we deemed 
’twas thou.’’ 


‘‘Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ is the 


the collection, but the little book is so 
teeming with choice bits that it is 


quisite flower. 
same poem we find what we cannot 


to the dignity of human nature, be- | 
cause they tended to tranquilize it. | <u , , 7 
exquisite quatrains, a simple glimpse 
| ~ . . 

of which, Mr. Grant Allen says, ‘*‘ will 


expression ; he subdues man to the | 
/reader’s 


a certain breadth and coolness and | 


of our best modern fiction has caught 
We quote again from | 


longest and most beautiful poem of 


difficult to limit one’s self in quotation. 

We cannot but notice in closing in 
the ‘‘ Verses to Mr. Alfred Austin’s 
Prince Lucifer,’’ the lines on ‘‘ The 
Gentian proffering its cup full of its 
own pure sky,’’ which might rival 
Bryant's exquisite lines on that ex- 
Further on in the 


pass by—these incomparable verses 


'that a mountain lover might well re- 
member upon mountain heights: 


‘*T look o’er life till it appears 
Purged of its fume and fret, 
Unclouded by ignoble fears 
And hopes ignobler yet. 


‘‘ Its trivial tempests, as I climb, 
Beneath my feet I leave ; 
Above me the white brows of time 
Wear the red rose of eve. 


‘*T thrill with earth’s emotion—catch 
The rapture of the sky 
And from reluctant nature snatch 
A force that cannot die.”’ 


Among the most perfect things in 
Mr. Watson’s collection must be men- 
tioned the ‘‘ Epigrams.’’ It isa piece 
of rigid seli-denial to refrain from 


presenting a few specimens of those 


|leave no doubt in the ever judicious 
mind of our Singer’s true 
planetary position among Modern 
/}Olympians.’’ -It is also impossible to 
quote from Mr. Watson’s admirable 
political sonnets which show him a 
patriot not blinded by patriotism: 


7 
‘* Best they honor thee 


Who honor in thee only what is best.’’ 


William Watson is a poet of even 
more promise than performance,— 
noble as that performance is. We 
find in him, first, the rich gift of in- 
exhaustible thought; the fine ‘ ap- 
plication of ideas to life,’’ because, 
as Mr. Arnold says, ‘‘he deals with 
that in which life really consists.’’ 

We also find added to this, or wed- 
ded to it, it may be, something of 
that polish and finish which we find 
in the poets of classical England. 

If the poems here presented show 
anything they mustshow the poet’s 
scholarship, his lucidity, freshness, 
sweetness, strength, genuineness. 

It is not difhcult to exaggerate the 
promise and performance of a new and 
attractive poet. 

Time is often most relentless, but 
it is, also, sometimes most kind, and 
we believe that it will not preve inex- 


orable to the poet, William Watson. 
Lucy GODDARD STILES. 


2 


What Shall the New Year Bring? 


Desire earnestly the greater gifts.—1 Cor. 12: 31, 


What shall the New Year bring, 
O, Friend, to you and me? 

If we may choose some precious thing, 
What shall our choosing be ? 


While yet we gazing stand, 
A solemn curtain lifts: 

We hear a voice of soft command, — 
“ Desire the greater gifts.”’ 


And, piercing past all show, 
Behold the substance fair 

Of all it #zg¢A? be ours to know, 
To be, and do, and bear ! 


O, depth and height of life— 
Time in eternity— 

Which allthis fret and empty strife 
Forbid our eyes to see. 


Yet, Father, Thou dost move 
Through the eternal years ; 
We see the rainbow of thy love 

Globed in our yearning tears. 


Thou, Father, workest still, 
Still while the ages roll ; 

We feel the moving of Thy will 
As clod doth climb to soul. 


We hear Thy voice alway 
Asking in quiet might: 

‘‘My child, dost help to bring the day ? 
Or—dost thou cling to night?”’ 


What shall the New Year bring, 
Dear Friend, to you and me 
O, God, we ask this highest thing : 
’Tis—to be used of Thee. 
—Caroline J. Bartlett. 
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Shum Door Pulpit, 


History of the Religion of Israel. 
Sixth Lecture. 


BY F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ. 
TWENTIEH LESSON, 


The Strike For Freedom. 


Another spiritual power which has 
influenced Judaism, was Hellenism 
brought to Palestine through the con- 
quests of Alexander the Great in 
333, continuing after his death (300) 
under the Ptolemies of Egypt and 
the Selencides of Syria (about 200). 
Considering the heavy trafic between 
the Jews and the heathens, especial- 
ly Egypt. Greek, civilization and its 
light hearted conception of life could 
not but attract many. 

The book Ecclesiastes, or the 
Preacher, betrays the scepticism which 
animated many of the Jews after the 
acquaintance with the Greek world 
just as in this world itself, a deep 
melancholy developed with those that 
stood spiritually higher and formed 
the reverse of the light-hearted con- 
dition of mind of the majority. The 
Greek religion is worship of the beau- 
tiful; but as it found the beautiful 
first and most in the lower sensual 
world and did not know the narrow 
path leading to the beauty of holiness, 
it might attract, but could not satisfy 
the man who thirsted after higher 
things. The unknown author of the 
Preacher knows also nothing higher 
than the visible, natural world. Thus 
it seems to him that man embraces by 
far too much for such a short exist- 
ence. He does not believe in immor- 
tality (ch. 3: 19-21, etc). There- 
fore he calls all things which men 
are cherishing, even science itself, 
vanity. The only real thing is to eat, 
to drink and to be merry. (ch. 8: 
I5;9:7-9). Meanwhile, our au- 
thor recognizes the moral order and 
looking at the judgment into which 
God will bring them, he admonishes 
his readers to remember always this 
coming event (ch. 11:69 tu 12: 4), 
and to be moderate in all things 
(ch. 7: 16,17), 1n order to enjoy 
life as long as possible. (B. f. L. I 
552-554). 

This Greek spirit would perhaps 
haveeclipsed Judaism entirely had not 
external violence applied to this end 
by Antiochus IV Epiphanes (about 
170) aroused the slumbering national 
spirit to new and powerful life. 
Matthathias, a member of a secret 
society of Chasidees ( pious) first came 
forward at Modin to meet violence 
with violence. He united with his 
five sons all of the old nationals while 
his son Judas gave to the rebellion, 
which followed this act, the name of 
the Maccabean war of liberty (167) 
Judas (160x) defeats the Syrians 
and purifies the temple (165). His 
brother Simon even unites in himself 
the two dignities of ruler and high 
priest (140) and gave his country a 
period of unknown quiet. (Knappert 
211 to 215.) Many psalms belong to 
this period (Toy 103, 104), but 
special mention must here be made of 
the book of Daniel which has been of 
great influence upon this period. 

The unknown author of this book 
speaks in the name of Daniel, a man 
from the time of the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, famous for his piety and wis- 
dom. In the first part of his book he 
relates the experiences of Daniel and 
his three friends, who endangered in 
all possible manners by their fidelity 
to the law were constantly saved by 
God's miraculous hand, which 
punishes Nebuchadnezzar and Bel- 
shazzar for their sacreligious actions. 
These stories were intended to en- 
courage the Jews, for the resistance of 
the command of Antiochus to give up 
their allegiance to the law. 

This was also the purpose of the 


Greek Influence : 


second part of his book, in which he 


makes Daniel predict in allegorical 
language whatever he knew of what 
had happened up to his time 167 B. 
C., and what he hoped might happen 
in the future. If his readers should 
thereby get the impression that the 
first prophecies were fulfilled by the 
outcome, they certainly would trust 
to the hopeful expectations in which 
he depicted the future, if at least they 
remained steadfast in this last holy 
war. Unfortunately the author be- 
trays his pious fraud by painting in 
very vague outlines what would have 
been nearest to the would-be prophet, 
and by giving all sorts of remarkable 
particulars of the abominations of 
Antiochus, which to him were of 
course farthest remote. Still this 
book has had a marvelous influence 
not only in the days of the Maccabean 
war of liberty, but also upon the litera- 
ture of succeeding years, giving oc- 
casion to the origin of an entire series 
of apocalyptical writings of which 
the last of the Bible-books is to us 
the most familiar example. (Knap- 
pert pp. 215-218. B.f. L. II 544, 


545, 555-566. ) 
TWENTY-FIRST LESSON, 


Roman Masters: Pharisees and Sadducees. 


The liberty obtained from the Syr- 
ians, by the Maccabees, lasted hardly 
a hundred years. Simon, the last of 
the five sons of Matthatheas, died in 
135 B. C. His son, Johannes Hyr- 
canus I., subjected the Edomites 
(Israel’s old enemies) and destroyed, 
of course in pious zeal, the temple 
for Jahweh at Gerizim. But only two 
generations later two brothers, Hyr- 
canus and Aristobulus, fought for 
the kingdom, and the first called in 
the assistance of the Romans. Pom- 
pey conquered Jerusalemin 64 B. C., 
and, though he did not keep it in his 
possession, from that time on the Jews 
were dependant upon Rome. Anti- 
pater, a sly Edomite, having absorbed 
the favor of the Romans as a minister 
to Hyrcanus II., succeeded in making 
them proclaim his son Herod king of 
the Jews, after the death of Hyrcanus. 
This Herod, (37 B. C., 4 A. D.) dur- 
ing whose reign Jesus of Nazareth 
was born, was a cruel and despotic 
ruler, who, being himself an Edomite, 
had no sympathy for the Jews, and 
suffered himself to be used entirely as 
an instrument of the Romans. He 
also tried to introduce Roman and 
Greek ways and morals, and though 
there was a party of Herodians which 
adhered to him and supported him, 
the majority of the people heaved a 
sigh of relief at the tidings of his 
death. The kingdom was then di- 
vided among his sons. Archelaus 
obtained Judah, Samariah and Idum- 
zea, but was deposed after nearly ten 
years, and substituted by a Roman 
governor; Herod Antipas received 
the northern part of the country, 
while Philippus was given the trans- 
Jordan region. But though retaining 
the title of king, they were nothing 
more than Roman goveruiors. 

This foreign supremacy was of great 
influence upon the formation of parties 
among the Jews. The priests who 
represented the greatest power in the 
land both by position and money, 
came oftenest in contact with the 
foreigners, learned to appreciate what 
good they possessed, but were also 
often prompted by less noble motives. 
The Romans succeeded in binding 
them entirely by taking to themselves 
the election of a High priest and by 
annually filling this position with a 
new man, sothat the love of this influ- 
ential position often made them sell 
themselves to the Romans. 

This priesty party became known 


‘as the Sadducees (after a certain 


Zadok). They constituted the aris- 
tocracy, and were therefore also con- 
servative in religion, opposed to all 
novelties, they strictly adhered to the 
law and whatever existed of oral tradi- 


: 
; 


tion, but desired that this should be 
no more enlarged upon. They attached 
little value to the Messianic expec- 
tations though they did not cast them 
off in theory, and asthe belief in the 
resurrection of the dead was related to 
them, they made fun of that also. (Ps. 
22: 23-28.) Thy also felt superior to 
the belief in angels and devils. 

The more all of these ideas became 
popular, the farther remote became the 
Sadducees from the mass of the people. 
The opposing -party was that of the 
Pharisees, separatists either because 
they separated themselves from the 
mass of the people as much as possible 
for the sake ofa strict observance of 
the law or because they still considered 
and predicted the salvation of Israel, 
as consisting in isolation. 

They were the heirs of the Chasi- 
dees the pious, who had led the revolt 
against the Syrians, and the glory of 
those days enforced their assertion 
that nothing buta strict observance of 
the law could bring the fulfillment of 
the promises of Jahweh that is, the 
Messianic age. ‘They were the liber- 
als of those days in so much as they 
dared alter and enlarge the law when- 
ever their love of the law urged them 
to do so for the furthering of its in- 
fluence. With the people they were in 
high repute for their piety. 

When, however, under the leader- 
ship of the scribes, their attention 
became more and more absorbed by 
the study of the law, without practi- 
cally dealing with political life, there 
was formed from the ranks of the 
Pharisees, and opposed to them a new 
party, that of the Zealots, which 
created a series of riots against the 
Romans, riots which ended in the en- 
tire destruction of city and county. 

Of an entirely different nature were 
the Essenes, of whom we find no 
mention in the New Testament, but 
whose influence is evident in many 
instances. Not by external violence, 
but by devoting themselves entirely 
to their own purification, they tried 
to find the salvation for which their 
hearts pined. They withdrew entirely 
from the world and founded a kind of 
monasteries in secluded spots along 
the Dead Sea, where they devoted 
themselves to thorough labor, also to 
labor of love. They refrained from 
taking wine or meats, took therefore 
no part in the sacrificial services, 
were seldom married, and lived in 
community of goods. 


TWENTY-SECOND LESSON. 


The Wandering Jew and the Later Jewish 
Literature. 


The close relation which had al- 
ready existed between the Jews and 
different foreign nations since the days 
of the captivity, became stronger and 
more general still, when after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, they: lived 
all in continuous exile. This did not 
fail to have a mutual influence. In 
the first place many of the heathens 
were attracted to them by their purer 
morals and especially by the firmness 
of their belief. These converted peo- 
ple were called Proselytes, either 
‘*Proselytes of righteousness, who 
submitted in everything to the Jewish 
law, or Proselytes of the Gate,’’ who 
remained as it were at the gate, and 
submitted only to the Naachic com- 
mands (not to take in vain the name 
of the Lord, not to serve idols and 
not to eat blood) and moreover to 
keep the Sabbath and to eat un- 
leavened bread during the week of 
Pascha. 

But on the other hand the influence 
of Greek thought continued to have 
its effect (upon some of them). Espe- 
cially in Alexandria, at that time the 
center of art and civilization, this in- 
fluence was noticeable. The Jews, 
who lived there in large numbers, for- 
got their Hebrew, necessitating a 
Greek translation of the Old Testa- 
ment for their use. This translation, 
known as the Septuagint (probably 


—— 


because it was introduced by the San- 
hedrin at Alexandria, consisting of 
seventy members) is still remarkable 
to us, because through it, we have be- 
come acquainted with the form, in 
which at that time (about the 3d cen- 
tury B. C.) the bible books existed, 
and with many books which are not 
found in the Hebrew Bible. 

Here a word about Canonical and 
Apocryphal books may be at its place. 
Canon means rule: Canonicals are 
those writings, which were confirmed 
to the rule or measure of inspiration. 
The first collection of canonical books 
was the Pentateuch or when Joshua 
also was added, the Henateuch or Six 
fold book. It was called at Ezra’s 
time, and later the Tora or Law. 

Then a second collection was made 
of the Prophects, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings, called the Former Proph- 
ets and the prophetic books proper 
(except Jona and Daniel) called the 
Latter Prophets. 

These two formed for a long time 
the canon (of Matt. 5:17, ¢. g.). How- 
ever about roo B. C. a third collection 
was made, the writings or Sacred 
Writings, at first valued not so highly 
as the other two. 

The Hebrew Bible arranges the book 
by the three collections. The Greek 
and Latin versions changed the order 
and our Bible follows them. 

But the Egyptian Jews admitted 
into their canon a number of other 
books, which are called the Apocry- 
pha. They are First and Second 
Ezra, Tobit, Judith, Additions to Es- 
ther, Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesias- 
ticus or Proverbs of Jesus Sirach, Bar- 
neh, Epistle of Jeremiah, Additions 
to Daniel, Prayer of Manasseh, First . 
and Second Maccabees. They were 
never received as canonical by the 
Palestinean Jews, because they were 
not believed to be written by men in 
authority, although many of them are 
more instructive and worthy of study 
than some of the canonical books. 
Apocrypha means “‘hidden,’’ either 
because their claim as sacred books 
seemed fictitious or obscure, or be- 
cause they had to remain unread by 
the Palestinian Jews, until they be- 
came adults. Ofcourse to us there is 
no real distinction between canonical 
and apocryphal books and we may be 
jealous of the Roman Catholic and 
the German Lutheran churches, who 
have them in their Bibles. 

The most beautiful are Ecclesiasticus 
or the wisdom or proverbs of Jesus, 
the son of Sirach, a collection of prov- 
erbs gathered together by a certain 
Jesus, about 190 B. C. and edited C. 
132 B. C. by his grandson, Jesus, son 
of Sirach. It is more distinctively 
Jewish than the older proverbs, but 
contains much that is valuable. Of 
still higher value is the book of wis- 
dom, a long hymn in praise of godly 
wisdom, with many excellent pre- 
cepts for the guidance of life. It 
betrays its Alexandrian origin in the 
philosophic tone in which it speaks 
of wisdom as if it were a person, and 
is the earliest Jewish book, that dis- 
tinctly teaches man’s immortality. 

As historical book the first book of 
Maccabees is generally reliable, 4 
history of the war of freedom, from its 
outbreak to the death of Simon, 135 
B. C. The second is less reliable, 
although it contains beautiful stories. 

The books of Tobit and Judith are 
historical romances, designed to im- 
press moral and religious lessons. 
Tobit describes the fortunes of a pious 
Jewish family among the exiles in 
Nineveh. Judith tells how a pious 
and brave woman delivered her peo- 
ple from an invading army. As 
history they have no value. (Toy, 
p. 112, Lesson 23.) 

The most famous Jew, who had ac- 
cepted the principles of Greek phil- 
osophy, but tried to keep along with 
it his Jewish faith, was Philo Judzeus, 
contemporary to Jesus, of whom many 
writings are still extant. From these 
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we learn especially how these Jews 
managed, by means of allegorical and 
other explanations, to find in the 
old Testament whatsoever they wished 
to find there (See Gal. 4: 22-26 or 
1 Cor. 9: 9). So Philo was taught 
to read in Genesis 1 that God had 
not created the universe (this being 
foreign to his Greek dualism) but 
that this world was formed from 
eternal matter through the agency of 
the divine ‘‘ Wisdom’”’ or the divine 
‘*‘ Word,’’ which was considered to be 
a personal mediator between God and 
the world, and is called by Philo al- 
ready the son of God, God’s only 
begotten, God’s beloved son. The 
transition from this position to the 
fourth Gospel, where this Logos is 
represented as incarnated in Jesus, 
was a most natural one. 

The majority of the Jews, how- 
ever, persisted then as now in their 


seclusion, which is due in no small , 


degree to the Talmud, which means: 
Instruction. In this book are included 
the oral tradition and the commen- 
taries composed by the scribes from 
the second to the fifth century after 
Christ. The first partof the Talmud 
is called the Meshnah, or the Repeti- 
tion, and contains the tradition from 
the time of the older scribes, written 
in Hebrew, and closed at the begin- 
ning of the third century. A second 
part is added, called the Gemaeah or 
supplement. It contains traditions 
not previously noted down and later 
commentaries. This Talmud is the 
most important source of our knowl- 
edge of Judaism in the first centuries 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. 

But the main reason of their con- 
tinuous seclusion of other people is 
the way, in which Christianity has 
excluded them in its turn. But, 
though this may seem to verify the 
legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
this people apparently survive itself, 
they remain the worthy representa- 
tives of many precious virtues, and 
the indispensable unity between re- 
ligion and morality, preserved by 
them better than by the Christians, 
goes on to live in the world as the 
glorious inheritance of the best of their 
prophets, the fruit of the labor of the 
Jewish national mind. 


Ghe Study Gable. 


The under mentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


The Creation of the Bible. By Myron Adams. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


This book will attract attention, not so 
much because of its method or results as 
because in Browning’s phrase, ‘‘Our inter- 
est’s on the dangerous edge of things’’; we 
like to see how near a man not classed as 
Unitarian, in which case his work would 
excite little or no comment, can come to our 
thought and still keep his ‘‘ giddy equilib- 
rium.’’ The gist of the book is that the 
Bible being a part of nature, whose order 
shows progress and improvement, must have 
passed through a continuous creation co- 
ordinate with intellectual and moral evolu- 
tion. To prove this thesis, or rather to 
illustrate it, various portions of the Bible 
are studied and their relation to the thought 
of the age in which they appeared is pointed 
out. The investigation is conducted in a 
perfectly candid spirit and the results are in 
accord with those reached bvthe majority 
of critical students. The influence of Dr. 
~~ Gladden’s, ‘‘ Who wrote the Bible ?”’ is con- 
stantly evident. When our author writes : 
‘The word ‘Selah’ which I suppose used 
to seem one of the mysteries of Providence 
and insoluble at that, is found to indicate 
simply a pause,’’ he is giving us but a tame 
reminiscence of Dr. Gladden’s witty sen- 
tence: ‘‘The humble disciple pauses with 
Some bewilderment over ‘Neginoth’ or 
‘Michtam,’ he classes them perhaps 
among the mysteries which the angels de- 
sire to look into,’’ etc. And speaking of 
tameness, what could be worse in its way 
than the genteel transformation of ‘‘a bull 
in a china-shop”’ into a ‘‘wild beast in a 
collection of china-ware’’ (p.125). A fair 


sample of the author’s thought is his con- 
clusion that the fourth Gospel was written 
by one of the immediate disciples of John 
who has transmitted these sayings of Jesus 
which John remembered and in which his 
faith grew great in his later days, although 


colored somewhat by the author’s and edit- 
or’s own philosophy and liking for the con- 
versations and explanations of his teacher. 
If, however, Lightfoot and Schuerer had been 
read carefully, it is hardly credible that our 
author would have taken sides with Matthew 
Arnold against them concerning the 
writer’s familiarity with Jewish cities and 
habits of life. The tradition of the mirac- 
ulous birth of Jesus is examined and dis- 
missed as unproved, with a decided tendency 
toward its denial. There is a curious lapse 
of memory on p. 218, where the genealogical 
record in Luke is said to give 41 names be- 
tween Abraham and Joseph. In reality 
there are 54 against Matthew’s 4o. 

The style of the book is bright and capti- 
vating. The illustrations and ‘‘ modern in- 
stances’’ are admirable and the thought is 
Clearly and cleverly put. But ‘an affec- 
tional interest ’’ isa ‘‘ most vile phrase’’ and 
a few barbarisms like the frequent use of the 
word franspire, in the sense of ‘‘to happen,”’ 
are to be regretted. W. W. F. 


Children's Rights. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00. 


This is a plea for the adoption of the kin- 
dergarten in the public schools and Mrs. 
Wiggin tells in the brightest and most earn- 
est way why it should be adopted. In the 
first place she says the American child 
has too many privileges, but not enough 
rights. He first has a right to his childhood, 
a healthy bread-and-butter, plenty-of-dirt 
ehitdhood: next, to a place and things of 
his own—things not out of all proportion to 
his size, his desires and his capabilities. 
And most important of all, because it in- 
cludes the others, a right to common-sense 
parents, to a mother who can be just as well 
as generous, firm but not tyrannical, loving 
but not sportling. The child’s education 
must begin with his plays, and playthings, 
continue with his songs, his books, and his 
stories. This is best given him in the kin- 
dergarten where he can associate with other 
children and find that his rights are limited 
only by those of others, and where his 
moral culture is kept in view every moment 
of the day. She says, ‘‘With the methods 
generally practiced inthe family and school, 
I failto see how we can expect any more 
delicate sense of right and wrong, any 
clearer realization of duty, any greater en- 
lightenment of conscience, any higher con- 
ception of truth, than we find now in the 
world. The two most important years in a 
child’s life are those before he reaches the 
present school age, and she asks why the 
state cannot take him at four and give him 
the benefit of the kindergarten, instead of 
wasting that precious time. Much will have 
to be done to interest parents, teachers and 
school-boards in the project, for too many 
people are wetiond against the kinder- 
garten as it now is, let alone what it should 
be. Thatthere can be no compromise be- 
tween kindergarten aad primary work she 
clearly shows, because the work of the 
former is to anticipate and satisfy the physi- 
cal, mental and moral activities of the child 
and teach him to observe, rather than to 
crowd him with facts, and stuff his memory. 
Our attention should not be confined to drt 
in our newly awakened interest in street 
cleaning, but take in the children also; 
gather them into the public kindergarten 
where habits of thought, speech and action 
will be formed; where the foreign element 
may be safely absorbed and all transformed 
into high-minded, liberal, thinking citizens 
of this republic. May not this help on the 
solution of the vexed social, political and 
moral problems? M. W. K. 


A Book of Famous Verse. Selected by Agnes 
Repplier. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25. 


The object of this collection, as set forth 
in the preface, being to give pleasure to the 
children, one must come to the conclusion, 
after noting its contents, that the editor’s 
choice of material has been a happy one. 
The old favorites are here in full force, and 
however hackneyed, will not fail to please 
their older friends as well as the younger 
generation who may meet them here for 
the first time. We are glad to find credit 
given the children for better poetical taste 
than that usually attributed to them by the 
nonsense-rhymers of the day. The com- 

iler says: ‘‘ Martial strains which fire the 
lend: fairy music ringing in the ears, half- 
told tales which set the young heart dream- 
ing, brave deeds, unhappy fates, sombre 
ballads, keen, joyous lyrics, and small, 
jeweled verses, where every word shines 
like a polished gem, all these good things 
the children know and love;’’ and she 
proves her faith in them by giving them a 
taste of all these good things, often in poems 
that have nothing peculiarly juvenile about 
them. Among the fascinating old narra- 
tive poems and Bay songs that every child 
enjoys, it is good to see others, not often 
given to the children, which they ought to 
love as well. The Ode on Christ’s Nativity, 
The Chambered Nautilus, The Solitary 
Reaper and many dainty songs from Shake- 
speare, Marlowe, Herrick and Burns add 
much to the charm of the whole. The 
book is attractively bound and printed, and 
both inwardly and outwardly is well qual- 
ified to make its presence welcome in any 
household. A. G. 


jottings of the Journal have a like quality 


jects of earth and sky through the changing 


Lyric Love. An Anthology Edited by William 
Watson, Author of ‘‘ Wordsworth’s race and 
Other Poems.’’ London and New York: Macmillan 
& Co. 


Mr. Watson is one of the younger English 
poets who has recently come into some 
prominence, not as a claimant for the Lau- 
reateship, but as one to whom it might prop- 
erly be assigned, andit may well be doubted 
whether any one of those who have been 
named could more deservedly receive ‘‘ this 
laurel greener from the browsof him who 
uttered nothing base.’’ Shelley and Keats 
and Wordsworth and Dryden and Milton, 
and other poets, have proved themselves 
masters of prose as well as verse and even if 
one had any doubt of Mr. Watson’s mastery 
in the second form, they could not have any 
after reading the introduction he has written 
for the collection of poems which he has 
made as an addition to the Golden Treasury 
Series. It cannot compete with the first vol- 
ume of that series, Mr. Palgrave’s famous 
“*Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics.”’ 
But then it has not the range of that. It is 
confined to love poems. Even within these 
limits the individual reader, versed in this 
lore, will doubtless find some strange omis- 
sions of his favorite things and we imagine 
Mr. Watson would find it very difficult to 
show reason why some were left out and 
others were put in. But many reasons 
have affected the choices he has made. 
The desire for freshness has evidently at 
times distracted him from the very best. It 
is certain however, that take the collection 
as a whole it is extremely beautiful and one 
that any lover may be glad to give his lass 
and she as gladly may receive. 


Autumn: From the Journal of Henry D. Thoreau : 
Edited by H. G. O. Blake. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. §1.50. 

This new volume from the Journal of the 
poet-naturalist continues the charm of its 
predecessors. As one reads he seems to be 
taken into the privileged companionship 
of this keen observer of Nature in all her 
varied processes and moods. These notes 
and reflections bear the same relation to 
the author’s more finished writings that the 
first sketches and drawings of the great 
masters bear to their finished paintings. 
They let us into the secret of the artist’s 
preparation and method, by which we come 
also to a better appreciation of the more 
finished work. There is always a pleasnre 
in following the processes by which fine 
achievement is won. Hawthorne’s note- 
books testify to his keen powers in the 
observation and analysis of human nature, 
and indicate how his stories grew into their 
subtle charm and completeness. These 


for the lovers of Thoreau. They have a 
perennial freshness, like the natural world 
with which they stand in connection and 
whose ever-living processes they picture 
and turn to food for thought. 


F, Ll. H. 


Little-Folk Lyrics. By Frank Dempster Sherman. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
$1.00, 

A neat little volume in fine paper and 
attractive type. The verses have for their 
themes the twelve months of the calendar, 
flowers, birds, and various aspects and ob- 


year. They vary in merit, but for the most 
part are scarcely remarkable for their lyrical 
quality, nor have they that surprise and 
sudden play of fancy which appeal to and 
delight the imagination of a child. They 
seem less spontaneous than made to order. 
But lyrical poetry, whether for little folk or 
grown people, is work of a high order and 
proportionately rare; and these ‘“‘lyrics’’ 
while not notable, will help to open the 
eyes of the little ones to the suggestiveness 
and beauty of the world about them through 
the revolving year. yr. W. 


The Bible and English Phose Style: Selections and 
Comments, edited with an Introduction by Albert S. 
Cook, Professor of the English Language and Liter- 
ature in Yale University : Boston, D. C. Health & Co. 
55 cents. 

An interesting little book, tracing the in- 
fluence of the Bible thought and style upon 
our English writing and speech. The 
‘‘comments’’ include tributes and testi- 
monies of many standard writers from Dr. 
South to Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, and 
John Henry Newman. This view of our 
Bible as literature, and in its effect upon 
our own literature, makes this ancient treas- 
ury of fresh interest and value to many for 
whom the hackneyed theological claims 
and their defense have ceased to be matters 
of much study or regard. Nothing else so 
much helps the Bible as to bring it back 
into simple and real relations with the hu- 
man life out of which it was originally 
evolved. F. L. H. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will “be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 

Let Him First Be a Man. B H. Venable, 


LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: A. C 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 274, $1.25. 


First Days Amongst the Contrabands. By Eliza- 
beth Hyde Botume. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chi- 
cago: A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo, pp. 286, $1.25. 


The Philosophy of the Real Presence. By Rob- 
ert A. Holland. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
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MUSIC. 


The New 
“Royal Collection.”’ 


_ Issued in connection with the WORLD’S FAIR to 
illustrate the progress of Music Publishing and to 
show how fine a book can be produced for Fifty 
Cents, this series is pre-eminently the best collection of 
Music Books at this price ever published. There are 
4 volumes, viz.: 


“ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
PIANO MUSIC.”’ 


Carefully selected gems, consisting of Morceaux, 
Gavottes, Reveries, etc. 35 pieces. 160 pages. 


‘* Royal Collection of Dance 
Music”’ for Piano. 


Well selected waltzes, schottisches, polkas, ma- 
zurkas, etc. Extremely popular. 16 pieces. 160 
pages 


‘ROYAL COLLECTION OF 
BALLADS.”’ 


Excellent music with tasteful accompaniment for 
the piano. 45 ballads. 160 pages. 


‘* Royal Collection of Songs 
with Choruses.”’ 


variely; just the book for the home or the 


Full v4 
di songs with choruses. i160 pages. 


glee clud. 


Each volume is handsomely bound in 


paper covers, and will be sent postpaid on 
receipt of 


C. 


Don't Fail to send for at least one 
volume, They are really $1 books sold for 
only 50 cents. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill. 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
‘“Why Government at AIlI?’’ 


By W. H. Van Ornum. 


The latest contribution to the literature of 
social philosophy. Original in design and 
execution, clear and forceful in style ; logi- 
cal in argument; and.startling in its con- 
clusions. It is a powerful arraignment of 
all forms of human governnient and politics, 
and shows that their evils are inherent in 
themselves, and can never be reformed 
away. It finds that the law is always the 
instrument of injustice: that without the 
law no considerable injustice is possible. 

The author finds the remedy for all the 
ills of society in the abolition of the law, 
and shows that this may be accomplished 
easily, quickly and peacefully while still 
observing the forms of law: in fact, that ‘‘it is 
easier to destroy all law than to amend any 
law in any essential particular.’’ 368 pages, 
including full index. Half leather, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents, postpaid. UNITY one year 
and this book in paper for $1.25, bound edi- 
tion, 75 cents extra; this applies to renewals. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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| Dotes from the Field, 


Chicago.—The third meeting of the Chi- 
cago branch of the Woman’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference will be held at the Third 
Unitarian church on Thursday, February 2d. 
Lunch will be served at 12:30 o’clock. The 
usual literary exercises will begin at 2 
o’clock, when Mrs. Farlin Q. Ball will read 
a paper on “‘ Progressive Orthodoxy.’’ 
—Robert Collyer preached on last Sunday at 
his old church and was greeted by a congre- 
gation that filled the house from floor to 
gallery. Hissermon text was ‘‘ As a weaned 
child,’’ and throughout his treatment of the 
theme there played the mingled light and 
tender shadow which mark the great preach- 
er’s styleand make his power over the hearts 
of the congregation. Chicago people have 
never ceased to feel that Mr. Collyer really 
belongs to them, and his every visit to the 
city of his early love and continued affec- 
tion is the occasion of a demonstrative wel- 
come. 

—Rev. B. F. MacDaniel was a visitor at 
the headquarters last Monday, en rouide to 
Boston. He has just resigned his pastorate 
at San Diego, Cal., after six years of earnest 
and efficient work. In the general interests 
of the city also Mr. MacDaniel has borne a 
prominent part. He has had much to do 
with the public schools, and the regret ex- 
eee at his resignation was wide-spread 
yond the church to which he has minis- 
tered. 
—Rev. A. H. Grant and wife, of Sioux Falls, 
are spending two or three weeks in Chicago. 
Mr. Grant takes a winter vacation instead of 
a summer one. 
—Mr. Hans S. Rikstad, of the Meadville 
Theological school, was at the headquarters 
last Thursday, ev voule to Denver. Mr. 
Rikstad expects to remain some months in 
Colorado, and to find the climate friendly in 
his present condition of health. Last sum- 
mer he did missionary work in Minnesota. 
As soon as his health permits, he will give 
himself to like work in Colorado. 


Madison, Wis.— The Wisconsin Liberal 
Ministers’ Institute will be held in this city, 
January 30,-February 2. The opening ser- 
mon on Monday evening will be given by 
Rev. J. F. Schindler, of Racine. On Tues- 
day, January 31, papers will be read as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘The Problems and Perplexities of a 
Young Minister’s Life,’’ by Rev. C. F. 
Niles ; ‘‘ How to Conduct the Funeral Serv- 
ice,’’ by Rev. T. W. Critchette; ‘‘ Minis- 
terial Visitation in the Parish,’’ by Rev. W. 
F. Place; ‘‘ The Eveniug Service,’’ by Rev. 
W.S. Williams; *‘The Kind of a Sermon 
for To-day,’’ by Rev. T. G. Owen ; ‘‘ Young 
People’s Societies,’’ by Rev. L. H. Stough- 
ton. Hon. W. H. Rogers, Ft. Atkinson, 
Hon. H. M. Lewis, Madison Rev. Geo. H. 
Clare, Madison, and Rev. W. S. Williams, 
Wausau, will take part in the evening plat- 
form meeting. Topic, ‘‘ The Pulpit and the 
Pew: What Each has a Right to expect 
from the Other.’’ 

On Wednesday the following papers will 
be read : ‘‘ Religion and Church—a Proph- 
ecy,’’ Rev. C. R. Washburn ; ‘‘The Sunday 
Service,’’,by Rev. H. T. Secrist; ‘‘The 
Preacher before his Audience,’’ by Rev. J. 
M. Payson; ‘‘Unitarians and Universal- 
ists ;’’ (1) Why They Should Co-operate, 
Rev. H. D. Stevens ; (2) Practical Ways in 

Which They can Work Together, Rev. J. 
F. Schindler ; ‘‘ How to Prepare the Ser- 
mon;’’ by Rev. Geo. H. Clare; In the 
evening, ‘‘ Best ways to Promote the Liberal 
Spirit and Ideas,’’ will be discussed by 
Rev. J. M. Payson and Rev. H. T. Secrist 
and others. 

On Thursday the program will close with 
papers upon ‘‘The Outside Work of the 
Church,’’ by Rev. Lloyd Skinner; ‘‘ The 
Verdict of the Liberal Churches on the 
subject of Intemperance,’’ by Rev. Olym- 
pia Brown; ‘‘ What shall the Minister‘do 
with the Social and Industrial Problems of 
To-day ?’’ Rev. Sophie Gibb. 

The Institute invites to its discussions and 
counsels all the Unitarian and Univer- 
salist ministers in Wisconsin; also minis- 
ters of Independent societies; and all 
laymen who are interested in its work and 
objects. 

he hospitality of the members of the 
Unitarian church at Madison is kindl 
offered to all persons attending the Insti- 
tute. 


Abroad.—In a private letter to one of our 
Chicago workers in the P. O. mission, Miss 
Florence Hill, Honorary Secretary of the 
Central Postal Mission, London, writes : 

Our English Posta! Mission is getting on 
very well. We have many able secretaries 
and workers. We have no less than twent 
missions now, which for our little country is 
a good deal. Many of our correspondents 
have become our friends and co-workers in 
spreading a knowledge of Unitarian princi- 

les. It is quite touching to see how the 
ard workers, miners who are eight hours 
under ground each day, engine-feeders, and 
such like, appreciate the difficult religious 
literature and get time to read Dr. Clarke’s 
books and other such. We have several 


very excellent converts amongst the Metho- 


dists. What we lack most is a suitable 
organization to receive such converts and 


set them methodically to work. We find 
Mr. Gannett’s ‘‘ Three Stages of a Bible’s 
Life’’ very useful. 

—Rev. Marian Murdock, of Iowa, who 
with her friend Miss Buck is pursuing ad- 
vanced studies at Oxford, preached both 
morning and evening at Stamford street 
Chapel, London, onthe 8thinst. -These two 
American students are the pioneers of their 
sex at Manchester New College. UNITY 
takes pleasure in this representation from 
the West. 


Tacoma, Wash.— ‘The Daily Ledger of 
Jan. 12 gives an account of the formation of 
the ‘‘ Liberal club’’ of Tacoma. It began tn 
a meeting at the residence of Samuel Collyer 
Jan. 3, when a temporary organization was 
effected. On Jan. 11 about thirty gentlemen 
gathered ata banquet, which was followed 
by a discussion of the purposes of the Club, 
opened by Hon. W. J. Thompson, and con- 
tinued by Samuel Collyer, Rev. A. W. Mar- 
tin and others. The Club was permanently 
organized,—Judge E. N. Parker, president ; 
Geo. P. Eaton, Vice-president ; W. A. Ryan, 
secretary and treasurer. The object of the 
Club is the study and discussion of indus- 
trial, social and other questions from an 
ethical stand-point. Meetings are to be held 
on the second Thursday of each month. 


Bernardston, Mass.— Mr. Francis W. 
Holden, of the Meadville class of 1891, was 
ordained as minister of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Church on the afternoon 
of January 10. Mr. Griffin, of Northamp- 
ton, gave the sermon; Mr. Lane, of Athol, 
the right hand of fellowship ; Mr. Piper, of 
Northfield, the ordaining prayer. The 
other parts in the service were taken by 
Rev. Stillman Barber, Alfred Free, R. C. 
Wilby, D. M. Wilson, J. H. Holden and 
Thomas Weston. The Barnardston church 
was organized in 1741. 


Boston.— Rev. Thomas Van Ness has ac- 
cepted the call to the Second Church and 
will begin his work April I. 

—Rev. Edward H. Hall has resigned the 
astorate of the First Parish Church in Cam- 
ridge. 

—Rev. H. C. Mac Dougal has accepted a call 

to the pastorate of the Second Congrega- 

tional (Unitarian) Society of Marblehead. 


Price | ** h i ox,”’ | 26c. 
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Dislodge Bile 
Stir up the Liver, 
Cure Sick-Headache, 
Female Ailments, 


Remove Disease and 
Promote Good Health. 


Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating, 


Famous the world over. 
Ask for Beecham's and take no others. 
Of all druggists. Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St 


ONE UPWARD LOOK EACH DAY. 
Poems of Faith and Hope. 
SELECTED BY J. T. SUTHERLAND. 


A Boston Minister writes: ‘‘ Your ‘ Up- 
ward Look’ book is beautiful. We are buy- 
ing tt by the dozen, and giving it where it 
will do good.”’ 

One of our best known Authors writes us: 
‘‘Your collection of poems, ‘One Upward 
Look Each Day,’ is a wonderfully good 
collection. It is a surprising that so many 
excellent poems can be comprised in so small 
a compass, and offered at so small a price.”’ 

Price : Morocco, 75 cents each; Cloth, 50 
cents each ; Heavy embossed paper, 30 cents 
each. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


THE INQUISITOR. 


An Illustrated Monthly Journal of 
SCIBNCBEB IN PLAIN LANGUAOB. 


Published for intellectual people in private and 
professional life who desire to understand scientific 
subjects, but cannot delve into technical literature. 
It maintains a broad scope of unbiased thought and 
an unvarying standard of exactness. 


One dollar per year. 
Address, 


Ten cents per copy. 


" THE INQUISITOR, 


307 Inter-Ocean Building, 
Chicago, Ils. 


The Royalty of Service. 


A sermon by Rev. F. I. Hosmer, Secretary of th: 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printe 
with white hand-made cover, uniform with “‘ Blesse« 
be Drudgery.”’ Mailed for 1ocents. 12 copies for $1.00 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


| 


A Powerful ; 
Flesh Maker. 

A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 
done good service—but 
the process that both kills 
the taste and effects par- 
tial digestion has done 
much more. 


Scott’s Emulsion 


stands alone in the field 
of fat-foods. It is easy of 
assimilation because ya 
ly digested before taken. 


Scott's Emulsion checks Con- 
sumption and all other 


wasting diseases. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 
New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 


Lessons From the 
World of [atter 
and the World 
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BY THEODORE PARKER. 


Four hundred and thirty large pages of 
choice extracts from unpublished sermons 
of the great preacher, compiled by Rufus 
Leighton from his stenographic notes. 

Published in two editions. Maroon silk, 
gilt top, paper label, printed on laid book 
paper, with steel engraved portrait of Parker 
as frontispiece. Price, $1.25 postpaid. 

Enameled paper cover with zinc etching 
of Parker, as shown in this advertisement. 
Same type as cloth edition. Price 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Geo. H. Ellis’ 
NEWEST BOOKS. 


Members of One Body. Six ser- 
mons by Rev. S. M. Crothers of St. Paul, 
subjects, Roman Catholicism, Calvinism, 
Methodism, Rationalism, Mysticism, the 
Unity of Christendom. Cloth, 75 cents, 
paper, 50 cents. 


Afterglow. Four discourses by 
Frederic A. Hinckley. Subjects: Voices 
out of the Silence, They had all Things 
Common, Spiritual Awakening, ‘‘The 
Star! the Star!’’ Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Evolution of Christianity. A 
new volume of sermons by Minot J. Sav- 
age. Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


Calendar for 1893. Selected from 
the writings of John F. W. Ware. A 
leaf for every day in the year, with litho- 
graphed background, 75 cents. Mailed 
to any address on receipt of price by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Send to the F. [. Harley Pub. Co., 87 
Washington St., Chicago. Ills. Headquarters 
for Metaphysical, Theosophical and Chris- 
tian Science Literature, for their catalogue. 


$1/9 fons TOMATOES ! 


**EARLIEST TOMATO in THE WORLD” 


” 


tors, ver smooth, of 
errellent quality and 
free from rot, 


, and will pay 8500 
Cash toa person grow- 
ing a ~~ tomato in 


person growing a 
ripe tomato in least 
number of days from 
is sown. 


— gr next. Beware ofim- 
itations. I1own all the seed. Never offered before. 
SURE HEAD CABBAGE {332.2% ¢01,c0" 
to head,very uniform, 
of large size, firm and finein texture, excellent quality 
and a good keeper. I will pay $100 for heaviest head 
Pesce rom my seed in 1893, and 650 for next heaviest. 

le heads have weighed over 60 pounds. 
GIANT SILVER QUEEN ONION Sisr°"¢ 
handsome, 
single eeuens under sworn testimony have weighed 
over 51 They are of mildand delicate flavor, w 
anny =f ripen early, flesh whiteand handsome. Perit 
pay $160 for heaviest onion grown from my seed in 1893, 
and 850 for next heaviest. 
ALICE PANSY has created a sensation every- 
where. They grow larger and con- 
tain the greatest number of colors (many never seen 
before in pansies) of any pansy ever offered. I offer 


$600 to a person winga Blossom measuri 
in diameter, and 


for sixth. Full rticulars of all prizes in catalogue. 
MY CATALOGU isfullof bargains. $9 is 
- offered persons sending me 
largest number of customers, and 8500 for la t club 
orders. 81.00 customers get 50 cents extra FREE. 
MY OFFER I will senda ket each of Rarliest To- 
mato inthe World, Sure Head Cabbage, 
Giant Silver Queen Onion, Alice Pansy and Bargain Cata- 
ue, foronly 2S cemta, Every pei sending 
silver FP N. or M.O. for above collection will receive Free 
a packet Mammoth Prize Tomato, grows 14 ft. high, and 
I offer $600 for a 4 lb. tomato grown from this seed. If 
two persons send for two collections together each will 
receive Free a packet Wonder of theW orld Beans, stalks 
w large as broom handle and pods are 18 in. long. It 
a perfect wonder,” F, B, MILLS, Rose Hill, N. Y¥. 


“A Rational View of the 
Bible,” by Newton M. Mann, 
now minister of the Unitarian 
church at Omaha, is a book 
of unusual originality and 
scholarship, and is a valuable 
companion volume in the study 
of the growth of Judaism and 
Christianity. It is made up 
of eight lectures, as_ follows: 
The Historical Basis, The Age 
of Prophecy, The _ Earlier 
Books, Rule of the Hierarchy, 
Last of the Old Jewish Writ- 
ings, The Writings of Paul, 
Other Books of the New Test- 
ament, The Gospels. This 
book is not electrotyped, and 
we have purchased of the 
author the few remaining 
copies, which we will sell while 
they last for fifty cents a copy, 
post paid. This book is not 
subject to the ordinary trade 
discounts, and our combi- 
nation offers do not apply to 
it. 


CuHartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Books of Free Thought. 


Supernatural Religion. An inquiry into 
the Reality of Divine Revelation. From the 
last London edition. One volume of 1,115 
large pages. Cloth, $4.00. 


The Radical Pulpit. Comprising discourses 
by O. B. Frothingham and Felix Adler. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 


The Rights of Man. By ThomasPaine. Pa- 
per, [2mo, 213 pages, 40 cents. 


The Age of Reason. By Thomas Paine. 
Paper, 12mo, 152 pages, 25 cents. 


Pocket Fneovegy.— By Voltaire. Trans- 
lated from the French by Ellen Carroll. 
Paper, 16mo, 130 pages, 25 cents. 


Liberty in Literature. Testimonial to 
Walt Whitman. By Robert G. Ingersoll ; 
authorized edition. Paper, 16mo, 77 pages, 
25 cents. 


The Order of Creation. By W. E. Glad- 
stone, Max Mueller, T. S. Huxley, M. Re- 
ville and E. Lynn Linton. Paper, 16mo, 
178 pages, 50 cents. 


Religion not History. By. Prof. F. W- 
Newman. Paper, 16mo, 72 pages, 25 cents. 
Any of the above will be supplied to hold- 
ers of Co-operative Publishing Bonds at 
thirty per cent. discount, postage extra. 
Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. ae 
Dux , Mass. 22 bora ° 
erick B. Eneon d. B. (M.I. 7.) Principal. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—To the receptive soul the river of life 
pauseth not, nor is diminished. 


Mon.—No man is matriculated to the art of 
life till he has been well tempted. 


Tues.—I would never choose to withdraw 
myself from the labor and com- 
mon burden of the world. 


Wed.—The only failure a man ought to fear 
is failure in cleaving to the pur- 
pose he sees to be best. 


Thurs —The right word is always a power, 
and communicates its definiteness 
to our action. 


Fri.—When gratitude has become a matter 
of reasoning, there are many 
ways of escaping from its bonds. 


Sat. —Where women learn to love each 
other, men learn to smother their 
mutual dislike. 


—Geo. Eliot. 


Life’s Ladder. 


‘‘Step by step we mount the ladder,”’ 
Doth the Turkish proverb read ; 
And a double truth it teaches 
To the one who stops to heed. 


Fear you not, nor faint, nor falter 
As life’s steeps you seek to scale ; 
He whoconstant climbs, though slowly, 
Can not of his purpose fail. 
—Boys’ Brigade Courter. 


How Jessie Made A Beginning. 


Jessie must have been the victim of 
a more severe spell of the ‘‘ blues’’ 
than usual the day she and Emma 
had such an earnest talk on their way 
home from school. As they neared 
her own gate she said: 

‘It is very. different with you, 
Emma, if I had a mother I’d do any- 
thing in the world for her; or if aunt 
Jennie should be sick, I’m sure I 
should try to take care of her and the 
house the very best I could. Odear! 
I do wish something would happen,—I 
. don’t much care what! Things go 
along in such a humdrum, everyday 
sort of way; it doesn’t give a body a 
chance to rouse up and do something 
that’ll put one all aglow !’’ 

‘*Tf that’s what you’re waiting for, 
it may come sooner than you think,’’ 
said Emma, with a thoughtful regret 
in her tone.’’ 

‘“What do you mean ?’’ 

‘But I think it would be better,’’ 
she went on, to ‘‘rouse up’’ before 
the ‘‘something’’ happens, and be 
ready to prevent it if it’s the kind of 
thing we don't want. If it’sthe other 
kind, we shall be all the more ready 
to get the good of it.’’ 

‘*Blues’’ are only a name for sup- 
pressed energy awaiting opportunity 
and the kindling touch. Jessie had a 
great admiration for Emma, and knew 
that she had to be half mother to not 
only her younger brother and sister, 
but to her invalid mother as well. 
She longed to do great things herself, 
but like many another before her, she 
ignored thetrifles that lay at her feet, 
furnishing her opportunity for prac- 
tice, and dreamed of greatness afar. 
Now that she had seen through 
Emma’s eyes, she wondered she had 
not noticed how worn out and ill aunt 
Jennie was looking, and she thought 
to herself as she went to her room, 
‘‘T never can be as good as Emma is, 
but I mean to make a real honest 
trial, any way, if it isn’t just what I 
want. ‘There are the children scream- 
ing at the top of their voices—just the 
time to begin—romantic, surely! I 
do so hate their clatter, it makes my 
head tired. However, it’s likely it 
makes Aunt Jennie’s head more tired 
—l'E ger’ 

Down went Jessie to the kitchen, 
with her face full of bright resolves. 
Johnny had thrown Susie’s doll into 
a pail of water to play ‘‘drown’’ it, 
and Susie running wrathfully to the 
rescue had turned the water all over 
herself. Martha was administering a 
vigorous shake upon Johnny’s unre- 


’ 


pentant little body, the shout where- 
from was fully equal to the occasion. 

Susie was mournfully standing in a 
large puddle of water, shedding quick 
drops, no less from her eyes than 
from elbows, nose and the skirt of her 
pretty ess, while two-year-old 
Willie was sitting on the floor val- 
iantly joining in the chorus. 

Just as Jessie came into the room, 
Aunt Jennie opened the sitting room 
door where she had evidently been 
trying to get a bit of rest while the 
children were in the kitchen with 
Martha. She looked so tired that 
Jessie’s heart smote her, and quickly 
scattered her dismay at the uprorious 
scene. 

‘Well, well!’’ she cried gaily, 
“this is a regular inundation ! 
Johnny, my boy, run for the mop as 
quick as ever you can! We shall 
have to wring this little girl out and 
hang her up to dry! There Aunt 
Jennie, I'll fix up this watery domain, 
and you go lie down again,—please 
do—I want to!’’ 

Aunt Jennie looked wonderingly at 
Jessie’s bright face, but turned away, 
saying, ‘‘ Thank you, dear, it’s very 
kind of you.’’ 

‘‘Dear me!’’ continued Jessie, 
‘Dolly is nearly drowned, too!’’ 
Why, what a catastrophe !”’ 

Here Susie found voice to explain 
the case, and sobbed out brokenly : 

‘“He was going to drown her — 
Johnny was, and I tried —to—save 
her —’’ Here the tears came afresh at 
the recollection of her maternal strug- 
gles to save the life of her child. 

‘*“Well, here he comes with the 
mop. Now, sir, we shall sentence 
you to help Martha wipe up all this 
water that is running over her nice, 
clean floor, and then bring in two 
more pailfuls of fresh water for her. 
Never mind about the Dolly, Susie, 
we can dry her all up, and play she’d 
only been in bathing. Come and get 
on dry clothes yourself. 

So Jessie kept the children busy 
until supper was ready and Uncle 
Marvin came home. 

‘*Put on your hat, Jess,’’ said he 
after tea. ‘‘I’m going to ride over to 
Lawton’s Mills to see to some business 
there. Jennie says she can’t go, as 
it’ll be time to put the children to bed 
before she would get back. 

‘‘’That’ll be splendid,’’ cried Jessie, 
with a clap of her hands, for she very 
often had pleasant rides in this way 
because ‘‘ Aunty couldn’t go.’’ But 
all at once she changed her mind, and 
dancing into the sitting-room, said 
gaily : 

‘“Aunt Jennie! Uncle is going to 
ride. Now you just put on your 
things—here this is your shawl, I’ll 
put iton for you. I do believe you’ve 
forgotten how, it’s so long since 
you’ve been out to have a good 
time !”’ 

‘*But—’’ began Aunt Jennie. 

‘‘ Never mind the ‘ buts,’ ’’ laughed 
Jessie, ‘‘I’ll take care of them. You 
see if the babies are not all snugly in 
bed and asleep by the time you get 
back,’’ and she hurried the bewil- 
dered lady out into the buggy. 

‘Jennie going?’’ asked Uncle 
Marvin, ‘‘that’s a real treat! It 
seems like old times when we used to 
ride so often—only you did n’t look so 
tired then, my dear,’’ he added, 
gently, and kissed her as he helped 
her to her seat. 

Jessie’s heart was full of joy as she 
sped back to the house, and when 
they came home an hour or two later, 


and she saw her aunt’s brightened 


face with the tired look nearly gone, 
she did not need her loving kiss and 
whispered werds—‘‘ I had such a nice, 
refreshing ride, dear!’’—to assure 
her that she had made, at least a good 
beginning. Nee ae 


The pain we bear we conquer and 


shall use.—Robert Weeks. 


Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 


Che Sunday-School. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


BY REV. F. W. N. HUGENHOLTZ, 


Twentieth Lesson. 


Greek Influence: The Strike for Freedom. 


When and by what event did Hellenism 
come to influence Judaism ? 

Which book reveals the effect of this influ- 
ence? How have we to judge the moral 


standard of ‘‘the preacher’’? (B. f. L., II. 


PP. 552-554- ) 

Remember the cause and process of the 
Maccabean war of liberty. (Kunappert p. 
211-215.) 

Which book dates from this period and 
how do the contents of it disclose its rela- 
tion to the struggle of the Jews against the 
oppression of Antiochus Epiphanes? How 
does the author betray his pious fraud with 
which he ‘makes Daniel predict the future? 
(B. f. L., IL. pp. 544-545; 555-566. ) 

Of what kind of literature was the book 
of Daniel the first example? 


109. 


(Toy, p. 108, 
Knappert, pp. 215-218.) 

FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 

Tell the children of the pitiful days when 


the Jews, who were attached to the law, were 
forced by the Syrian King Antiochus Epiph- 
anes to break with all their Jewish customs 
and ceremonial duties, yea to bring offerings 
to heathen altars. Many among the Jews 
were in sympathy with the Greek world and 
But 
those who remained faithful had to suffer 
bitterly. 


BR: @2 


denied the religion of their fathers. 


(See the Books of Maccabees, I. 


ch. It, ch. 6 7. Kuappert, p. 
212-214.) 

In order to strengthen them the book 
Tell the 
children some of the impossible wonders de- 
scribed in this book (B. f. L., II. p. 556-562), 


but lay stress on the heroism pictured in 


Daniel was written in those days. 


these men who woulda rather die than dis- 
obey their conscience. 

Then go back to the real history of the 
years 167 to 164 B.C. (See Knappert, p. 214, 


215 and Toy, p. 99. Lesson xx. I to 3.) 
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When It Flashes in the Sky IT’S KIRK’S 


Electric Search Light Cloud Advertisement, not flung out to the 
breezes to attract attention of Angels, but suspended in mid—air so 


that the mortals who run must read. 


Nearly every one uses 


Kirk sAmerican Family Soap 


Every one that does not, should; ' 


tis better than cold weather, Jack 


Frost, or Special Assessment Societies at all purifying work. Clothes 
washed with it are pure, dazzling white, sweet and wholesome--- 


and that’s what you want. 


Dusky Diamond Tar Soap: Are your hands rough? ‘Try it. 


CRAYON PORTRAITS: 


Time is Money! Why Waste Either? 
Send Two-Cent Stamp to-day for Special - 
PRICE LIST OF NEWPAPER CLIPPINGS. 


ALL SUBJECTS. 
CLEMENS NEWS AGENCY .. . SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


—_a 


) Mrs. Cleveland’s Picture, 


_ printed on white or colored satin (cabinet size) suit- 
On Satin 


able for pin cushion cover, sachet 
bag or Other fancy work. Sent 


ST GUIS MAGAZINE SABES 
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Publisher's Dates. 


We have had a number of inquiries for 
bound copies of ‘‘The Thought of God,’’ the 
volume of poems by Frederick L. Hosmer 
and William C. Gannett, and in response to 
this demand, we are now preparing to offer 
the book in two new editions, besides the 
paper edition at fifty cents, which is still in 


stock. 
For one dollar, we will send the book 


postpaid, in a white vellum cloth binding 
with gilt top and title stamped in gilt on the 
side. Fora dollar and a half, we will send 
the same book in full morocco binding, gilt 
top and side title. In either of these edi- 
tions, we will include a blank engraved 
marriage certificate, if preferred, making a 
handsome memento for a minister to give 
when performing the marriage ceremony. 

We have these engraved marriage certifi- 
cates of a suitable size to bind ina copy of 
‘The Faith that makes Faithful,’’ or any 
other book of similar size, and will furnish 
them to ministers without extra charge with 
each book ordered. 


We are preparing to take, next month, an 
inventory of our stock of books and before 
that time we desire toclose out altogether 
a quantity of paper-bound book which are 
in excellent condition, with the exception 
of the outside covers which are slightly 
soiled or shelf-worn. 

To remove any doubt of our being able to 
close them out at once, we will mail any five 
of the following fifty cent books to one ad- 
dress for one dollar; any larger number at 
the proportionate rate of twenty cents a 
copy, or any smaller number «1 twenty-five 
cents a copy. 


respondence, please give second choice, in| 
case we cannot fill your order fully. 


We have lately added to our stock of books 
a complete assortment of the paper editions 
of the Humboldt Library of Science, com- 
prising the works of many of the best scien- 
tific authors at fifteen and thirty cents a 
copy. We have also a large number of their 
cloth editions in handsome and substantial 
binding. We quote here a few prices to 
illustrate the character of the books and 
will send a full catalogue to any address 
upon request. 


THE DESCENT OF MAN AND SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX. By Charles Darwin. 
Complete in four numbers of the library, 
three single numbers at fifteen cents and 


one double number at thirty cents. Cloth 
edition a dollar and a half, postpaid. 
THE STORY OF CREATION. A plain ac- 


count of evolution. By Edward Clodd. 
One double number of library at thirty 
cents. Cloth edition seventy-five cents, 
postpaid. 


CLODD'’sS CHILDHOOD OF RELIGION, 
paper, fifteen cents; Glodd’s Birth and 
Growth of Myth, paper, fifteen cents; 
Clodd’s Childhood of the World, paper, fif- 
teen cents. The three bound in one sub- 
stantial volume, one dollar, postpaid. 


MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE. by Thomas 
H. Huxley , paper, fifteen cents. The Or- 
igin of Species, by Huxley, paper, fifteen 
cents. The two in one volume, seveuty- 
five cents, postpaid. 


EDUCATION, INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND 
PHYSICAL, by Herbert Spencer, paper, fif- 
teen cents; Progress, Its Law and Cause, 
by Herbert Spencer, paper, fifteen cents; 
the two in one cloth volume, seventy-five 
cents, postpaid. 


SPENCER’S DATA OF ETBHICS, in brevier 
type, about the size of that used in this ad- 
vertisement, paper, fifteen cents; the same 
book in large type printed on heavy paper 


AYER’S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores faded, thin, and gray hair 
to its original color, texture, and 
abundance; prevents it from falling 
out, checks tendency to baldness, 
and promotes a new and vigorous 
growth. A clean, safe, elegant, and 
economical hair-dressing, 


Everywhere Popular 


‘“‘Nine months after having the ty- 
phoid fever, my head was perfectly bald. 
I was induced to try Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and before I had used half a bottle, the 
hair began to grow. Two more bottles 
brought out as good a head of hair as 
ever I had. On my recommendation, 
my brother William Craig made use of 
Ayer’s Hair Vigor with the same good 
results.’’-—Stephen Craig, 832 Charlotte 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by Druggists Every where. 


| 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


‘*By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by acareful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ig by 


‘the judicious use of such articles of diet that a consti- 


tution may be gradually built up until strong enofigh 
to resist every oy wend to disease. Hundreds of sub. 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there isa weak point. We may escape many 
a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”’—*' Cini) 
Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Seid only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


ONE DOLLAR © 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sexin any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 
without expense to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


Qidtt dcr mailed. UNITY PUBLISHING COWNITTRE. Chiccee, 


All cannot possess a 


$10,000 Souvenir 


(This sum was paid for the first World’s Fair Souvenir Coin minted. ) 


in the shape of a coin, but many can have fac-similes of this valuable work 
of art—only special coin ever issued by the U.S. Government—for $1 each. 


United States Government 


and handsomely bound, seventy-five cents, 
postpaid. 


World’s Fair 
Souvenir Coins— 


The Official Souvenir 


. THE COMING CLIMAX IN THE DESTI- 
be NIES OF AMERICA. By Lester C. Hubbard. 
A book of 480 pages containing many new 
and startling facts regarding the conflicts in 
progress or impending between labor and 
ae capital. Regular retail price, fifty cents. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND MODERN 
THOUGHT, by S. Laing. One double num- 
ber at thirty cents and one single number 
at fifteen cents; the two in one:cloth volume, 
seventy-five cents, postpaid. 
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AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION TO SAVE 


a a ? . - 
ae et TET. 
a we = . 
ee 


Bey AMERICA FROM HAVING A GOVERNMENT| DARWINISM; An exposition of the Theory a 
jes OF THE FEW, BY THE FEW AND FOR THE | Of Natural Selection with some of its Appli- of the Great Expos zttom— 
ee Few. By Augustus Jacobson. Regular re-| cations, by Alfred Russell Wallace. Two 

r a tail price, fifty cents. double numbers at thirty cents each; the 5,000,000 of which were donated to the World’s Columbian Exposition by the 


a same in one handsome cloth binding. $1.25 Government, are being rapidly taken by an enthusiastically patriotic people. 


Be THE RICE MILLS OF PORT MYSTERY. | postpaid. 

a: By 5. Pat ahaa te —g wen We iis’ ass tcl VCR Bias tes Cs As there early promised to be a demand for these Souvenirs that 
‘ against protective tariffs. Regular retail | subscriptions of Unity, one of which at sa es re na oe in the hands of speculators, the Exposition 
a price fifty cents. least must be a new subscription, we will uthorities decided to place the price at 

a LESSONS FROM THE WORLD OF Mar- | send, free of charge, any four single numbers * 

aay -, TER AND THE WORLD OF MAN. By| or their equivalent in double numbers se- J f E h ¢ 

ae Theodore Parker. Regular retail price fifty | jotted ¢ , th tal £ the Basstueid ” OF ac On 
mh Onl ery tow ed Coples at eee 

Bi special price. Library. Address and sell them direct to the people, thus realizing $5,000,000, and using the 
eee CHARLES H./KERR & Co., Publishers, additional money for f i 

4 ; sii Mila diet tanita -itiaia: Sia ities re 6S Ee dditio ‘mo ey for the further development of the Fair. 
a ATIONS.—Six Conference addresses, by 1S is See Considering the fact that there were but 5,000,000 of these coins to be 
ee Savage, Calthrop,Simmons, Chadwick, Gan- distributed amomg 65,000,000 people, in thi 
ee: yp Sounaee neeeens 1000, is country alone (to say nothing 
a nett l nes. Regular retail price, fifty Sick-Headache? , i ieve. . , 

: ye nr Ba cae ig . P Fi. Serena. PORE Nee See er fener of the foreign demand,) and that many have already been taken, those wish- 
. aa , ? cow, 

i Biusrony ov ue ARGUMENTS POR ‘Tule | A Laems Berk tor Dally Uso end tates ing to purchase these meme..toes of our Country’s Discovery and of the 
et EXISTENCE OF Gop. By. Rev. Dr. Aaron : grandest Exposition ever held, should secure as many as they desire at once. 
B' Habn. Regular retail price, fifty cents. =e ripest . 

RE Fa ee. | The Christian Science Realizing that every patriotic American 
ar Pe oT. = ncn sae ye anae ge ~s or aie will want one or more of these coins, 
‘ye ie AND UNWORTHIES. y james lla Blake, a ; ; : 

Be . P Fourteen short stories and sketches of un- alendar.... and in order to make it convenient for 
, usual quality. Regular price, fifty cents. him to get them, we have made arrange- 


Good for any year. 


Fs THE GENIUS OF GALILEE. By Anson 
Uriel Hancock. A novel of the life and 
times of Jesus from the standpoint of modern 


ments to have them sold throughout 
the country by all the leading Merchants 


Everywhere 


By CARRIE BARSTOW TOWNSEND 


scholarship. 507 pages. Regular price, 
fifty cents. 


JOHN AUBURNTOP, NOVELIST. 
Uriel Hancock. 
versity life. 


By Anson 
A story of western uni- 
Regular price, fifty cents. 


INQUIRENDOISLAND. By Hudor Gennoe. 
An interesting story and at the same time a 
keen satire on the formalities and supersti- 
tions in conventional religion. Regular 
price, fifty cents. 


THe LAST TENET IMPOSED UPON THE 
KHAN OF TOMATHOZ. An exquisitely funny 
story, appropriately illustrated, which gives 
the adventures in life of an elect infant 
adopted by a Christian missionary and his 
twin brother, a non-elect infant, adopted by 


a Buddhist Khan. Regular price, fifty cents. : 


THE AURORAPHONE. ByCyrus Cole. A 
romance full of outdoor adventures which 
embodies also a series of important messages 
from the planet Saturn, regarding the make- 
up of the universe and the ultimate state of 
civilization. Regular price, fifty cents. 

Nearly all of the books named above are 
also to be had in cloth binding if preferred. 
For particulars see our catalogue. The re- 
duced price applies only to the paper copies 
now on hand with slightly soiled covers, 
and orders should be sent at once to make 


sure of all that are advertised. To save cor- 


All those who are interested in Christian 
Science, or who wish to know what Christian 
Science is, should possess a copy. We know 
how often a look or a word speaks volumes. 
It is so with this little book. In a few words 
it tells the whole story of Christian Science, 
and illustrates it by apt quotations from Bible 
truths. It throws a new light on texts whose 
interpretations heretofore have had no depth 
of meaning, Christ and the Prophets spoke 
in parables almost constantly, but we need 
only study this book to find a rational ex- 

lanation of all their words. It is bound in 
eather and contains 370 pages. Sent, post- 
age prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. 


ADDRESS 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agenesis an 
article that is needed in every 
home and indispensable in 
every office. SELLS AT SIGHT. 
im town or count 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, afte: 
or ge it _— | wig yon 2 weey “oo Spleu 

opening for the right person. n't lose e@ 
moment. Good bs are scarce and soon taken 
Write at once to J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio, 


mi THS FOR THE TIMES. 
tions concerning the Relations of Christiantt 
to Tan By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cents, post paid. 


VHARLES H. & CO,, Pubs., 175 Dearborn Bt., Chicage. 


and Banks. 


If not for sale in your town, send $1.00 each for noé ess than 


five coins, by Post-office or Express Money-order, Registered Letter or Bank 
Draft, with instructions how to send them to you, e// charges prepaid, to 


Treasurer World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, III. 


ry. You cap |. 
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S&S 


A rapid growing, hardy climber, attaining a height oi over forty 
feet. Flowers curious pipe shape, three or four inches 
long, yellowish-green brown. Leaves ten inches across. 


A FLORAL CURIOSITY. . 


‘ Price per plant 25 cents; three plants 60 cents, and, 
where requested, with each order will be given FREE a copy of 


THE POETS’ NUMBER 


Pick’s Floral Guide, 


1893. 


This year we have combined a most novel and charming feature in the 
way of hundreds of beautiful and appropriate poetical quotations from the 
best authors, making Tus Ports’ Number oF Vick’s FLORAL GUIDE 4 
source of interest and pleasure the whole year. The practi- 
cal part contains Colored Plates ot Alpine Aster, Be~ 78 
Dahlias, Duichman’s Pipe, Clematis, Pan=\\ 

stes, Cannas, Corn and Potatoes, hundreds of Engravings; descriptions of the sweet- Lf 
cst and most prolific Pea—The Charmer, The Golden Nugget Corn, which was such 
a favorite last summer, newo Roses, new Chrysanthemums and scores of other 
grand and good things. Names and prices of everything one could desire in way 
of Flowers, Vegetables, Plants, Bulbs, etc. € 

Sent for only 10 cemts, which can be deducted from the first order, 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 


East Ave., 
* Rochester, N. Y. 


